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EASTERN LONG 


HE eastern end of Long Island is pene- 
trated by a wide bay, extending inland 

a distance of thirty miles. A large island 
divides the bay into two distinct parts, the 
outer division being known as Gardiner’s 


Bay, and the inner, which is subdivided by 
promontories, as Great Peconic and Little 
Peconie Bays. This larg> estuary gives to 
Long Island the shape of a two-pronged fork. 
The prongs are of unequal length, that upon 
the southern side exceeding the northern 





branch full twenty miles. The southern 
branch is distinguished as Montauk Point; 
the northern, until recently, as Oyster-Pond 
Point, but now is sometimes called Orient 
Point, deriving its name from the village of 


MONTAUK PONT. 


Orient, situated within its limits. Although 
Orient Point is shorter than Montauk Point, 
yet a succession of islands carries the line of 
this fork a long distance northeasterly into 
the sound—all of the islands, it is generally 
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believed, once forming a portion of the north- | 
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ISLAND. 


ern peninsula. The most noted of them is 
Plumb Island—this name is popularly spelled 
Plum, and in Thompson’s “ History of Long 
Island” we find it indiscriminately given both 
Plum and Plum—upon which is a light- 


house, well known to mariners. The chan- 
nel between this island and the Point, known 
as Plumb Gut, has been rendered famous by 
the well-known exploit of Mr. Bennett’s yacht. 
It is a common tradition at the Point that, in 
the last century, the passage to the island 
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could easily be crossed, at low tide, on 
foot. 

Gardiner’s Bay is partly sheltered from 
the sea by a long, narrow, and low stretch 
of land, extending, on a line southerly with 
Plumb Island, across the open space that lies 
between the two points. Westerly, the bay 
is separated from the inner division of this 
inland sea by what is appropriately known as 
Shelter Island, which extends from opposite 
Greenport on the north branch to near Sag 
Harbor on the south branch. This island is 
high and beautifully wooded, and possesses 
80 many attractions as a summer resort that 
large hotels are now erecting upon it. It has 
also been selected by the Methodists as a 
ground for their annual camp-meetings. A 
more beautiful place could scarcely be found 
for the purpose. Unlike all this portion of 
Long Island, it is crowned by noble hills, from 
the summits of which superb views can be 
obtained of the entire width of Long Island, 
the sound, and long stretches of the open sea. 
The Indian name of this island is Manhan- 
sack-aha-qusha-wamock, which we hope the 
reader will find no difficulty in pronouncing 





moss-bunker, menhaden, or bony-fish, is a lit- 
tle creature of something near a pound only 
in weight—to the great whale what a fly is to 
an ox. But it is caught in prodigious num- 
bers, as many as one million having been 
taken ata single haul of a draw-seine from 
shore, enough to yield fifteen hundred gallons 
of oil. The fisheries in this section, whether 
considered as an industry or as a means of 
sport, give it its peculiar interest. The huge 
reels for winding the immense nets, seen all 
along the shores, are striking and picturesque 
incidents in the landscape. 

Greenport, on the northern branch, is the 
terminus of the Long Island Railroad. It is 
comparatively a new settlement, dating only 
from 1827; while East Hampton and South- 
ampton, on the southerly fork, are nearly 
two centuries older. There were settlers on 
Oyster Point, however, as far back as 1646, one 
Mr. Hallock having, in that year, purchased 
the district from the Indians. But no towns 
were built up until long after. The settlers 


on the southern fork, notwithstanding they 
came from the neighboring shores of New 
England, passed Orient Point, inviting, as it 


pleasanter way to make the journey from 
Greenport is by sail-boat. The course lies 
around Shelter Island, and, if winds are fair, 
the voyage can be accomplished in two hours. 
Sag Harbor was settled in 1730, nearly one 
hundred years before Greenport. It is an 
ancient whaling- place. When Long Island 
was first settled, whales were common visitors 
to its shores, and boats were always ready 
for the pursuit of those welcome strangers. 
The whales, when caught, were drawn upon 
the shore, cut in pieces, and sent to primitive 
boiling - establishments near at hand. When 
the land of this region was purchased of the 
Indians, the sachems were allowed, by the 
terms of purchase, to fish in all the creeks 
and ponds, hunt in the woods, and to have 
the “ fynnes and tayles” of all whales cast 
upon the coast. From the pursuit of whales 
on the coast there naturally arose expeditions 
of a more ambitious character, and in the 
early part of the present century we find the 
people of this town largely interested in the 
Pacific and Indian Ocean whale-fishing. But 
eventually Nantucket and New Bedford ob- 
tained the monopoly of this business, and, 








or remembering. The translation is rendered 
as “an island sheltered by islands,” which is 
as poetical and pleasing as it is geographi- 
cally accurate, 

Eastern Long Island is famous for its 
fisheries. “Its vast bays and adjacent seas 
abound with blue-fish, mackerel, and a small 
fish, valuable only for the oil extracted from 
it, called moss-bunker. This fish has built 
up in all this region an extensive and profit- 
able industry. Numerous oil - factories re- 
cently lined the shores of the main island, 
and greatly marred the beauty of Shelter Isl- 
and; but the horrible odor perennially escap- 
ing from them at last aroused a popular cru- 
sade, which resulted in their being legally de- 
clared public nuisances, and their removal or- 
dered. But the industry was too profitable 
to readily surrender; hence it devised large 
floating oil-mills, and now, here and there 

e over the surface of Gardiner’s Bay, may be 
seen huge, black, uncouth, and yet pictu- 
resque-looking objects, always surrounded by 
waiting vessels, and ever vomiting into the 
blue air volumes of black smoke. But they 
scarcely mar the picture, and the odor of de- 
eayed bunkers never reaches the shore. The 





must have been, with its rich soil and varied 
greenery, to the pine- barrens and grassy 
downs of Montauk. Greenport is a very 
pretty town—as green, neat, atid quiet, as 
the ideal New-England village. The cottages 
that line the well-shaded streét8 are hid among 
trees, and nowhere is decay or unwholesome 

poverty apparent. “fhe drive from Greenport’ 
to the extreme of Orient Point ig very cliarii: | 
ing. Near the town are mahy handsome vii’ | 
las and cottages, while Soltis faring and 
neat farm-houses enliven the during the 
entire journey. ‘A® Orient Point there ist 
summer hotel, Where in July "and August’ 
great numbers come td enjoy the sea-air ahd 

the fishing. There is animation always in the 

picture presented here. On the sound, steam- 

ers and coasting-vessels come and go inces- 

santly ; while, in the bay, fleets of fishing- 

boats ever hover on the horizon, and yachts 

and smaller pleasure-boats give life and ani- 

mation to the nearer scene. 

Returning to Greenport, the traveler who 
explores this region will next desire to reach 
Sag Harbor. A steamer from New York 
touches at Orient and Greenport, and makes 


long before whaling began to decline in these 
towns, it had ktiown its best days for the 
people of ‘Sag Harber. «The: fisheries of the 
‘bay’ are now the principal dependence of its 
although a cotton-mill indicates the 
devélopmerit of other industries. Sag Harbor 
is old)quaint, and fish-like; it must remain a 
iiaateet éf taste whether the traveler should 
it# ‘semi-decayed antiquity to the or- 
ed@Py and trimmed newness of Greenport. 
But Sag Harbor has a measure of newness 
by the side of East Hampton, on the southern 
i and the most easterly town of Long 
Island. This township was settled in 1649, 
by thirty families from Lynn and adjacent 
towns of Massachusetts. It is notable as the 
place where the Rev. Lyman Beecher officiat- 
ed for twelve years, where Catharine and Ed- 
ward Beecher were born, and as having been 
the home of John Howard Payne in his youth. 
From East Hampton to the easterly ex- 
tremity of Montauk Point, the peninsula pos- 
sesses a peculiar charm. The road follows 
the sea-shore over a succession of undulating, 
grass-covered hills. It has been pronounced, 
by some admirers, the finest sea-drive in 





Sag Ilarbor the terminus of its route; but a 


America. There is at all times and in all 
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places a fascination in the sea-shore, whether 
we explore the rocky precipices of Mount 
Desert, or follow the sandy cliffs of Long 
Island, But a summer jaunt along the cliffs 
of Montank Point has a charm difficult to 
match. The hills are like the open downs 
of England, and their rich grasses afford such 
excellent grazing that great numbers of cattle 
and sheep are every year driven there for 
pasturage. The peaceful herds upon the 
grassy slopes of the hills; the broken, sea- 
washed cliffs ; the beach, with the ever-tum- 
bling surf; the wrecks that strew the shore 
in pitiful reminder of terrible tragedies 
passed ; the crisp, delicious air from the sea; 
the long, superb stretch of blue waters—all 
these make up a picture that is full both of 
exhilaration and of repose. The heart ex- 
pands, and the blood glows under the sweet, 
subtile stimulant of the scene, even while 
delicious calm and contentment fill the cham- 
bers of the mind. The interest of the scene 
continually varies, even while its general 
features are almost monotonously the same. 
A boat on the beach, half buried in encroach- 
ing sand; a mass of remains of wrecked 
vessels; a gnarled, wind-beaten tree on the 
hills ; changing groups of cattle, among which 
occasionally appear drovers or herdsmen on 
horseback ; vessels appearing and disappear- 
ing in the horizon of the sea—these make up 
the changes of the picture, and, simple as 
they are, give abundant pleasure to the way- 
farer. 

At last, Montauk Point is reached. This 
is a bold, solitary point of land, composed of 
sand, bowlders, and pebbles, with far stretches 
of sea on three of its sides. The storms here 
are grand, the wide Atlantic rolling in with 
unbroken foree upon the shores, On the ex- 
treme point stands a tall, white light-house, 
erected in 1795, and one of the best-known 
lights of the coast. 

Eastern Long Island is undergoing many 
physical changes. In reports made to the 
State Legislature by W. W. Mather, more 
than thirty years ago, we find a full and in- 
teresting description of the action of the sea 
on this peninsula, and also upon Orient Point. 
“The coast of Long Island,” he says, “on 
the south side, from Montauk Point to Ne- 
peague Beach, a distance of three miles, is 
constantly washing away by the action of the 
heavy surf beyond the base of the cliffs, pro- 
tected only by narrow shingle beaches of a 
few yards or rods in width. The pebbles and 
bowlders of the beaches serve as a partial 
protection to the cliffs during ordinary tides 
in calm weather; but even then, by the ac- 
tion of the surf as it tumbles upon the shore, 
they are continually grinding into sand and 
finer materials, and swept far away by the 
tidal currents. During storms and high tides, 
the surf breaks directly against the base of 
the cliffs; and as they are formed only of 
loose materials, as sand and clay, with a sub- 
Stratum of bowlders, pebbles, gravel, and 
loam, we can easily appreciate the destruc- 
tive agency of the heavy waves, rolling in un- 
broken from the broad Atlantic. The de- 
struction of land from this cause is less than 
one would be led to suppose, but still it is 
considerable. The road from Nepeague Beach 
to Montauk Point, which originally was some 





distance from the shore, has disappeared in 
several places by the falling of the cliffs. 
There are no data by which to estimate the 
inroads of the sea on this coast, as this part 
of the island is held in common by an asso- 
ciation of individuals who use it for pastur- 
age, and it is inhabited by three herdsmen 
only, who are frequently changed, and who 
live several miles distant from each other. 

“From Nepeague Beach to two miles west 
of Southampton, the coast is protected by a 
broad and slightly-inclined sand-beach, which 
breaks the force of the surf as it rolls in from 
the ocean, From Southampton westward, 
the coast of the island is protected by long, 
narrow islands, from one to five or six miles 
distant from the main island. 

“The eastern parts of Gardiner’s and 
Plumb Islands, which are composed of loose 
materials, are washing away in consequence 
of the very strong tidal currents, and the 
heavy sea rolling in upon their shores from 
the open ocean, The action upon these 
coasts is so rapid as to attract the attention 
of the inhabitants, and calculations even have 
been made as to the time that will probably 
elapse before they will have disappeared. 
Rocks that have formed a part of Plumb 
Island may now be observed, at low water, a 
mile or more from the present shore. Little 
Gull Island (to the east of Plumb Island), on 
which a light-house is located, was disappear- 
ing so rapidly, a few years since, that it be- 
came necessary to protect it from the furthen 
inroads of the ocean by encircling it with a 
strong sea-wall.” 





THE LAST PRINCE OF CONDE.* 


A TRUE ROMANCE. 


OUIS PHILIPPE bad sat upon the throne 
vacated by his distant kinsman, Charles 
X., a few days more than a month. With 
his amiable wife and his interesting young 
family of children, he had just transferred 
his household penates from the elegant apart- 
ments of the Palais Royal to the more splen- 
did saloons und cabinets of the Tuileries. A 
little more than a month before he had been 
a private nobleman, living with comfort, but 
scarcely with luxury, alternately at the Palais 
Royal and at his country retreat ; now he was 
the bourgeois sovereign, the king of the mid- 
die classes, and the founder of a new royal 
dynasty. 

The king had just breakfasted, on the 
morning of August 27, 1830, when it was an- 
nounced to him that a mounted messenger 
had arrived in haste from Chantilly with in- 
telligence of serious importance. The man 
was forthwith admitted to the presence of 
Louis Philippe, with whom were one or two 
ministers, his secretary, and the young dukes 
of Chartres and Nemours, his sons. 

“Sire,” said the messenger, “his high- 
ness the Prince of Condé is dead.” 

The king rose in surprise, and asked : 

“When did that happen?” 

“He was found this morning, sire, hang- 





* The main facts in this article are taken from 
M. Louis Blanc’s “ Histoire de Dix Ans” (1830- 
1840). 





ing to one of the shutters of his bedroom- 
window, by his handkerchief, quite dead.” 

“What! did he commit suicide?” 

“Tt must have been so, your majesty. 
There are no traces of foul play.” 

“This was at Chantilly ?” 

“At Chantilly.” 

“ And who were in the house ?” 

“A small party of the prince’s friends, 
sire, and Madame de Feuchéres. That is 
all.” 

Louis Philippe turned to M. Guillaume, 
his secretary, and requested him to proceed, 
with Messrs, de Rumigny, Pasquier, De Si- 
monville, and Cauchy, to the Chateau of 
Chantilly. Next in blood relationship to the 
deceased prince were the Princes de Rohan; 
but the king either did not think, or did not 
see fit to send them a notification of the sad 
event. 

The strange news soon spread through 
Paris, extended to the boulevards, to the 
Champs Elysées, to the aristocratic Faubourg 
St.-Germain, and even to the remote, irregu- 
lar streets and squalid closes of Montmartre 
and St.-Antoine. Salons and cabarets, cafés, 
and the coudisses of the theatre, were in a hub- 
bub of amazement and conjecture over the 
mysterious occurrence ; for the old man whose 
sudden and singular taking-off thus stirred 
the Parisian world throughout that and many 
subsequent days, was the last of an illustri- 
ous line, wifeless and childless, dwelling al- 
most solitary in the ancient and spacious 
chateau, where the splendor of the Condés 
had rivaled, in more than one generation, 
that of Bourbon royalty itself. Had the poor 
old prince, heart-broken at the downfall of the 
Heaven - anointed king, sought consolation 
in death? Had his mind given way, and 
thus led to an irresponsible suicide? Or was 
this the work of an assassin, perhaps of some 
familiar of his household, of some pretended 
friend, who had some secret motive for de- 
priving him of existence ? 

The many conjectures which swayed hith- 
er and thither the groups of excited gossip- 
ers, did not stop short with these vague ques- 
tionings. King Louis Philippe had not won 
his crown by the unanimous voice of Paris ; 
and there were thousands in the capital who, 
within a month of his accession, were bitterly 
disaffected against him. The partisans of 
Charles X. and those of a republic were 
equally exasperated; and any hinted taint 
upon the king’s character apart, was sure 
to be caught up and, eagerly repeated, and to 
find its way in exaggerated rumor to every 
quarter of the city. There were knowing 
men on the boulevards on those August days, 
with sly looks and wagging heads, who gave 
a new turn to the suggestions of the causes 
of Henri de Bourbon’s sudden death. 

“There is something,” they said, “ be- 
neath what appears. There is a darker mys- 
tery than you guess. There is a hidden ro- 
mance behind this death-scene. They tell 
you that the Prince of Condé loved Charles 
X. and hates Louis Philippe; that chagrin at 
the fall of Charles has caused his death, 
Yet, look you, this man who so hates the 
king that he dies hecause he is king, be- 
queaths his immense properties—bis noble 
Chateau of Chantilly, with its ample parks 
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and its broad acres—to this very king’s in- 
fant son. The Duke d’Aumale, almost a babe 
in arms, is the beir of the Prince of Condé. 
Did the old prince love this infant? No. 
Did he love the infant’s father? No. He 
hated him. Here, mss amis, is a deep, deep 
plot. Madame de Feuchéres, depend upon it, 
is in the confidence of Louis Philippe; and 
Madame de Feuchéres lives in the house of 
Condé; nay, from the boudoir of Madame de 
Feuchéres to the chamber of the Prince of 
Condé there is a private spiral staircase.” 

Thus it was covertly charged that Louis 
Philippe knew more of the cause of Condé’s 
death than the world in general imagined ; 
and suspicion was sought to be thrown upon 
the king of being implicated in someway in 
the event, since the king’s son, and the wom- 
an who had enjoyed Condé’s confidence dur- 
ing his last years, alone profited by it. It 
was not unknown that Madame de Feuchéres 
had been more than once received privately 
at the Tuileries since Louis Philippe’s acces- 
sion; and it was not less generally believed 
that, with many virtues, the king was inordi- 
nately parsimonious and grasping. His ene- 
mies, at least, concluded that Condé’s fortune 
had not been left, without the assistance of 
some occult intrigue, to the son of a man 
whom he detested from the bottom of his 
soul. , 

The illustrious descent of the dead prince, 
the romantic memories and picturesque beau- 
ty of the place where the tragedy occurred, 
and the singular connection of the newly-en- 
throned family with Condé and with his mys- 
terious death, give to the history of the event 
much more interest than usually attends the 
stories of the deaths of princes. 

Louis Joseph Henri de Bourbon was the 
lineal descendant and heir of that Louis of 
Condé who, in the seventeenth century, won, 
by his feats of arms and statesmanship, the 
title of “the great.” He was born in Paris 
in 1756, and was thirty-five years of age when 
the revolutionary States-General of France as- 
sembled at Versailles. His father, the then 
Prince of Condé, was a zealous adherent of 
the royal house, with which he was connected 
by ties of blood, by patrician interest, and 
by loyal affection. When the storm burst in 
1790, both sire and son fled from their luxu- 





archy and the abomination of democracy, as 
the self-interest which resented the persecu- 
tion of his own family and the deprivation of 
its estates. He accepted a captaincy in an 
emigrant regiment, and took a courageous 
and active part in the famous campaign on 
the eastern frontier, in which Dumouriez was 
the able but unsuccessful leader of the re- 
publican forces. Condé remained with the 


| allies for three years, when, wounded at the 


| 





rious home at Chantilly, to share in the vicis- | 
situdes of the royalist émigrés. The son is | 
described as having been, at this time, a | 
| Leu and Chantilly were restored to him, and | 


warm-blooded, handsome young man, with 


the sallow Bourbon tint and the dark Bour- | 


bon brow and eye, and the hereditary haughty 
gait and aquiline nose of the Condés. The 
prince, the father, was now too old and feeble 
to take an active part in the hot struggle 
which ensued between the allied German 
armies on the one side and the forces of the 
new-born republic on the other; but Louis, 
inspired by family pride and patrician zeal, 
became one of the many aristocratic emi- 
grants who took service under the banners 
of the Hapsburg and the Hohenzollern, to 
fight against their own countrymen. He 
_Frecognized in the tricolor the symbol of na- 
tional disgrace rather than national sover- 
eignty, and there seems little doubt, from his 
subsequent career, that his motive was as 
much an earnest belief in the right of mon- 





assault of Berscheim, he was compelled to re- 
tire from the service. He lived for some 
time in seclusion on the Continent, observant 
though inactive; and in 1800 repaired to 
England. In the mean time his eldest son— 
for he had married and lost his wife before 
the Revolution—had grown to manhood, the 
old prince was dead, and he only awaited a 
favorable moment to enter into the posses- 
sion of his splended family estates in France. 
But a terrible calamity, blighting his life, and 
plunging him into a melancholy which seldom 
afterward disappeared, visited him before he 
again saw the familiar shores of his native 
land. His son, the noble and promising 
young Duke d’Enghien, having been seized at 
Paris by Napoleon, was ordered by that cruel 
tyrant to be shot without trial as a Bourbon 
traitor. The youth was taken at dead of 
night to the dark ditch of that gloomiest of 
fortresses, Vincennes, and there was sacrificed 
a life of brilliant promise to the intolerant 
jealousy of the emperor. The story is told in 
French history; the world groaned at the 
crime, and the father was left a lonely and 
desolate old man. With D’Enghien expired 
the last hope that the splendid line of Condé 
would be perpetuated; the exiled prince be- 
held in himself the last of the race which had 
so long illumined the annals of the mon- 
archy. 

The day of Bourbon retribution came. 
Napoleon, scourged at Waterloo, disappeared 
from the whirlpool of European politics ; 
Louis XVIII. found himself at last secure on 
the throne of his fathers ; and among his 
first acts was a summons to the faithful no- 
blesse, so long exiles and wanderers, to return 
to their estates and resume their titles. 
Among those who availed themselves of the 
royal invitation was Louis of Condé. He 
had left France a stalwart and fiery young 
man of thirty-three; he returned a grizzled, 
bent, wrinkled old man of sixty. His Paris 
house, and his chateaux and domains of Saint- 


to these he retired, his spirits too broken, his 
mind too much engrossed by the sorrows of 
the past, to take part in the ceremonies of 
the court or the politics of the day. 

In the lovely and secluded bourg of Chan- 
tilly were situated his ancestral castles and 
park. No domain in France is more replete 
with illustrious and romantic memories, none 
is more fit to be the home of princes; while, 
since the destructive days of the first Revolu- 
tion, the sad grandeur of an imposing ruin 
has been added to the antique picturesque- 
ness of the spot. Earl Stanhope describes 
its beauties with an enthusiasm which every 
pilgrim to the home of the Great Condé has 
himself felt, though perhaps not able to give 
it expression so graceful and eloquent. He 
says: “I could still find scope to admire the 
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| Louis de Bourbon. 





wild recesses of that unpruned forest, those 
limpid and gushing streams, those light-green 
Arbele poplars, which have taken root among 
the ruins of the Grand Chateau, and which 
now surround it with their quivering shade; 
those mossy paths and those hawthorn-boughs; 
those gardens restored with care, and where 
the most beautiful orange-trees and the most 
brilliant flowers are once more shedding their 
fragrance.” Chantilly Chateau and forest, im. 
posing and luxurious as they were when the 
last Condé turned his weary steps thither, 
were but a splendid ruin of their former state. 
The statues and fountains, the terraces, with 
their richly-carved pedestals, the great canal, 
the noble old Grand Chateau, where:the Grand 
Monarque wandered as the guest of his great- 
est subject, had disappeared ; the vast stables 
were in complete though imposing ruin ; the 
stately pastures were overgrown, the noble 
forest was choked with brush. Yet the 
Chateau of St.-Leu still remained, and was 
all too large and splendid for the desolate 
father of D’Enghien; the forest was still 
unsurpassed in beauty and foliage; and 
princely comfort might still be enjoyed in 
the spacious gardens and the venerable halls. 
The old man might sit here and dream of 
that olden time when his famous ancestor, 
wearied of “action and renown,” sought 
the luxurious ease and retirement of this 
very spot; whither royalty came to do him 
honor ; where the revels rivaled those of 
Versailles, and where the Great Condé reigned 
in the midst of a genial and lavish hospitali 
ty. It is said that Louis XIV. was so jealous 
of Condé’s good fortune in possessing such 
a retreat, that on one occasion he threatened 
to seize Chantilly and appropriate it to him- 
self, by virtue of a provision in the Treaty of 
the Pyrenees. Condé bowed reverentially, 
and responded: “Sire, so be it; you may 
command. But I beg you to leave me at 
Chantilly as your steward.” 

The king saw the old prince’s meaning, 
and was prudent enough to forego his de- 
mand. 

Many stories are told of the subsequent 
visits of Louis to Chantilly, one at least of 
which, related with infinite grace by Madame 
de Sévigné, cannot be omitted. It is a story— 
like that which remains to be told of the last 
of the Condés—of chagrin and death ; though 
the causes of the chagrin and the manner of 
the death were in singular coutrast with those 
which put an end to the illustrious lineage of 
The following is a trans- 
lation of the account given by Madame de 
Sévigné, and the truth of it is vouched for by 
more than one contemporary authority : 

“The king (Louis XIV.) arrived at Chan- 
tilly on Thursday evening; the promenade 
and the collation served in spots carpeted 
with jonquils—all this went off excellently. 
They supped ; there were several tables at 
which the roasts were wanting, in consequence 
of more dinners being required than had been 
expected. This had a great effect upon Vatel 
(Vatel was the Prince of Condé’s chief French 
cook). He exclaimed several times, ‘ My 
honor is gone! Here is an affront which I 
cannot bear!’ He said to Gourville, ‘ My head 
swims ; for twelve nights I have not slept; 
pray assist me in giving the orders.’ Gour- 
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ville consoled him as well ashe could. The 
roast’ which had been wanting, not at the 
king’s table, but at the twenty-fifth, was al- 
ways recurring to his thoughts. Gourville 
informed monsieur the prince of his state of 
mind. Monsieur the prince went as far as 
Vatel’s own chamber, and said to him: 

“*¢ Vatel, all is going well; nothing could 
be finer than the king’s supper.’ 

“*¢ Monseigneur,’ replied he, ‘ your kind- 
ness overpowers me. I know that the roast 
was wanting at two of the tables.’ 

“*Not at all,’ said the prince, ‘all is going 
perfectly well ; do not distress yourself.’ 

“Midnight comes. The fireworks did not 
succeed. 

“They are covered by a cloud ; they cost 
sixteen thousand francs. At four o’clock in 
the morning, Vatel goes about everywhere ; 
he finds every one asleep; he meets a little 
boy who is bringing two loads of sea-fish ; he 
inquires of him— 

“¢Ts that all?’ 

“* Yes, sir,’ replied the other, not know- 
ing that Vatel had sent to all the seaport 
towns. Vatel waits some time; the other 
purveyors do not come; he becomes wildly 
excited; he thinks there will be no further 
supply ; he finds Gourville, and says to him: 

“ «Sir, I shall never survive this affront.’ 

“Gourville laughs at him. 

“Vatel goes up to his room, places his 
sword against the door, and runs it through 
his heart ; but it was only at the third stroke, 
for he gave himself two that were not mortal, 
that he falls to the ground dead. 

“The sea-fish, however, arrive from all 
sides; Vatel is wanted to distribute them. 
They go to his room, they knock, they break 
open the door, they find him bathed in his 
own blood; they rush to the prince, who is 
in despair. He mentions it mournfully to the 
king; they say it is to be attributed to too 
high a sense of honor, according to his views ; 
they applaud his character; some praise, 
others blame his courage.” 

To this beautiful retreat, so redolent of 
romance and former grandeur, the last Prince 
of Condé retired in the early years of the 
restoration, muttering, “I have lived long 
enough!” It might be said that he was alone 
in the world; for neither wife, nor children, 
nor near relative, had been spared to him. 
Alone, however, he was not, but worse than 
alone. Already the arts of a beautiful, fasci- 
nating, and scheming woman had brought him 
completely into subjection to her will; and té 
this companion, whom he brought with him 
to Chantilly, where he provided her with a 
Spacious and splendid suite of apartments, 
and every luxury which wealth could procure 
or insatiable vanity demand, he owed, directly 
or indirectly, his violent death. 

A mystery always hung, and hangs to this 
day, over the origin of the Baroness de Feu- 
chéres. It is certain that she was an Eng- 
lishwoman, the daughter of extremely obscure 
English parents, who had been brought up in 
the London streets, and had probably been 
born in some low slum of the metropolis. 
History first finds her on the boards of Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre—a young and radiantly 
handsome girl, performing inferior parts, and 
Seemingly introduced rather on account of 





iancy of her histrionie talents. From the 
stage she passed into the ranks of the demi- 
monde ; and, after a feverish career, she suc- 
ceeded in captivating the worn heart of the 
old Prince of Condé. She was also beloved 
at this time by a gallant and courageous 
young soldier of France, the Baron de Feu- 
chéres; and he, ignorant of the relations 
which existed between the ci-devani actress 
and the prince, proposed marriage, was ac- 
cepted, and, after a brief delay, led her to the 
altar. His discovery of her relations with 
the prince resulted in an open. rupture, where- 
on the fascinated old prince openly resorted 
to Chantilly with his beautiful and imperious 
tyrant. Madame de Feuchéres was not con- 
tent with the devoted submission of the 
prince, his. lavish gratification of her every 
caprice, the splendid luxury with which she 
was surrounded at the chateau of St.-Leu. 
No sooner had she got fairly ensconced there 
than her greed and ambition set to work upon 
the prince’s fondness or fears to acquire for 
herself a more permanent affluence than she 
derived from the living prince’s generosity. 
By alternately coaxing, wheedling, and threat- 
ening him; by surrounding him with paid 
creatures and spies of her own; by her man- | 
ner, attractive alike when it was imperioas | 
and when it was fond—she finally induced 
the poor, jaded old man to make a will by | 
which she would receive at his death, in her | 
own right, the splendid domains of St.-Leu | 
and Boissy. This was in 1824, six years be- 
fore the catastrophe of the second revolution. 
But even this concession did not content her ; 
indeed, it only whetted her appetite for more. 
Soon after, she prevailed upon him to devise 
to her also the ancestral forest of Enghien, 
from which his unhappy son had taken his | 
title, and of which she even now demanded 
and received the considerable income. Suc- 
cess in these efforts finally stimulated her to 
the great plot of her career—a plot which, 
with little doubt, involved the prince’s violent 
death, and into which entered, in some mys- | 
terious way not yet developed, the family of 
Orleans, destined so soon to ascend the throne 
of France. 

Madame de Feuchéres now meditated a 
deep scheme, by which to retain, after the 
prince’s death, the vast properties which she 
had wheedled or browbeaten him into devis- 
ing to her. Should he die, she would have to 
encounter the rival claims to the estates of | 
the powerful family of Rohan—the prince’s | 
nearest heirs—and it was necessary that she | 
should form an alliance more powerful still. 
With this view she secretly communicated 
with the Orleans family. She proposed to 
the Duchess d’Orléans to persuade the Prince 
of Condé to adopt the young Duke d’Aumale 
as his heir; and, in reply to this proposal, 
the duchess wrote an affectionate letter to 
this profligate woman, who had hitherto been 
shunned by the Orleans, and forbidden the | 
entrée to the Palais Royal. 

“T am very much touched, madame,” this 
royal lady wrote, “by what you tell me of 
your anxiety to bring about that result which 
you look on as likely to fulfill the wishes of 
M. le Due de Bourbon; and, believe me, if I | 
have the happiness to find my son become | 








| ten million francs. 


' the fascinations of her person than the brill- | his adopted child, you will receive from us, at 


all times and in all circumstances, that sup- 
port for you and yours which you are pleased 
to demand, and of which a mother’s gratitude 
will be for you a sure guarantee.” 

Encouraged by Madame de Feuchéres’s 
representations of the favorable progress of 
her pressure upon the old prince, Louis Phi- 
lippe of Orleans—soon to be king—had the 
singular indelicacy to go in person to the 
man who he knew detested him and all his 
family, and entreat him to leave his wealth to 
little Aumale. The Prince of Conde was 
thunderstruck when this plot dawned upon 
him. He had always despised the Orleans, 
from the day that Philippe Egalité had voted 
for the death of his cousin, Louis XVI.; and 
now to be importuned to make a scion of 
this house the heir of his traditional estate 
and fortune was a bitter surprise in bis lonely 
old age. But his “ poor Sophie” did not per- 
mit him to rest until, wearied and broken by 
her persistency, having, it is said, “known 
no rest since this fatal matter had occupied 
his thoughts,” declared that “his blood was 
on fire,” and been excited into many violent 
altercations with Feuchéres, he at last faltered. 
“My death,” he moaned, “is the only thing 
they look for. Once they shall have obtained 
from me what they desire, my life may be in 
jeopardy.” 

As a last resort, he appealed piteously to 
the magnanimity of Louis Philippe himself. 
He wrote to him a most touching letter, in 


| which he declared the whole affair to be “ in- 
| finitely distressing” to him, whereupon the 


wily Duke d’Orléans made a pretense of beg- 
ging Madame de Feuchéres to discontinue her 
efforts. She peremptorily refused; nor can 
it be easily doubted that she thus secretly 
pleased Louis Philippe. 

One day the old prince was in the billiard- 
room of his Paris hotel. M. Surval, who was 
in an adjoining room, heard loud talking, and, 
going in, found Condé red with wrath, 

“Only see,” exclaimed Feuchéres, who 
was with him, “in what a passion monsei- 
gneur puts himself, and without a cause! 
Try and calm him.” 

“Yes, madame,” returned Condé, “ it is 
horrible, atrocious, thus to put a knife to my 
throat to make me do a thing you know I so 
much abhor.” He caught hold of her hand, 
and added, gloomily, “‘ Well, plunge the knife 
in at once—at once!” 

The next day Condé made a will, appoint- 
ing the Duke d’Aumale his heir, and bequeath- 
ing Madame de Feuchéres a property worth 
So matters stood when 
the Revolution of 1830 came, Louis Philippe 
became king, and Charles X. an exile. 

It was toward the middle of August, 1880, 
that the Prince of Condé, who had now be- 
come permanently morose and melancholy, 
and who never heard the name of Feuchéres 
pronounced without a certain senile terror, 
secretly told his confidential valet that he pro- 
posed to make a long tour, and to escape 


| from Chantilly without the knowledge of the 


household. His strange actions meanwhile 
attracted the attention and roused the curi- 
osity of his attendants. On the morning of 
the 11th bis eye was found to be bleeding, 
and he explained it by saying he had fallen 
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against a table, but afterward said his temple 
had struck against the door. 

Events at the chateau increased in mys- 
tery until the 26th. On the morning of that 
day Madame de Feuchéres repaired early to 
the prince’s dressing-room, and soon the 
voices of both were heard, angry and threat- 
ening. A sharp quarrel, lasting for some 
time, ensued, and Madame de Feuchéres came 
out of the room flushed with passion. By 
dinner-time, however, the storm seemed to 
have passed away. The prince appeared at 
table, to which a few intimate friends had 
been invited, and was observed to be in un- 
usually good spirits. He laughed and joked, 
and ate and drank heartily. The party re- 
paired to the drawing-room, the whist-tables 
were wheeled out, and Condé took a hand at 
the same table with Madame de Feuchéres, 
playing with zest till late in the evening, and 
talking cheerily throughout, Finally he rose, 
waved a good-night to each friend with his 
hand, and, as he went toward the door, turned 
and gave them a cheerful parting, “‘ A de- 
main!” 

It was the last time that the last Prince 
of Condé was seen of men. 

He was accompanied to his chamber by 
Bonnie, his doctor, and Lecomte, his valet. 
It is worth noting that Lecomte, the valet, 
had been selected for this service by Feu- 
chéres, and was at once a spy and a creature 
of that designing woman. 

As Lecomte was leaving the chamber, he 
asked the prince— 

“ At what hour will monseigneur rise?” 

“ At eight o'clock.” 

It was now the night of August 26th, 
and on the 3lst Condé proposed secretly to 
quit the chateau, “to take a long journey,” 
as he said; but his real project in taking this 
step can never be known. A longer journey 
than he had planned was now in store for 
him. 

Throughout that warm, bright summer 
night all was apparently tranquil in and about 
the old chateau. The night-watch, who pa- 
trolled the terraces outside, from dusk till 
dawn, heard no sound issue from the vast 
mansion ; the domestics slept undisturbed in 
the wing devoted to their lodgings ; the guests 
were equally unconscious of any unusual 
event. 

The Prince of Condé’s sleeping-chamber 
was a small but richly-decorated apartment, 
on the second story, with a yet smaller dress- 
ing-room leading from it. Madame de Feu- 
chéres occupied a suite of rooms in the story 
below, with her niece, Madame de Feassans. 
A staircase connected this suite with the 
prince’s chamber above, and also led from 
the entrance-hall of the chateau. The prince’s 
apartments opened upon the large central cor- 
ridor. On the first floor, also, were most of 
the guest-rooms. 

On leaving his master, Lecomte, as usual, 
eurefully locked his dressing-room, by which 
access was to be had to his chamber from the 
corridor, and carried the key away with him. 

Promptly at eight o’clock on the morning 
of the 27th the valet appeared at the prince’s 
door and knocked, according to orders, be- 
fore unlocking it. No response was given. 
Lecomte thought nothing of the circum- 





stance, but, thinking the prince still asleep, 
went away, to return in a quarter of an hour, 
accompanied now by Condé’s physician. The 
knock was repeated; there was still the dead 
silence. The two men became alarmed at 
this, and hurried around by the larger stair- 
case to the apartment of Madame de Feu- 
chéres. Madame de Feuchéres heard their 
intelligence calmly, and said: 

“Twill go up at once. When he hears 
my voice he will reply.” All in déshadillé as 
she was, she hastened up, and began rapping 
vigorously at the prince’s door. The hollow 
sound of the echoed knock—nothing more. 

“Open the door, monseigneur!” she 
cried ; “it is I, Sophie; open the door!” 

The noise of ‘the rapping speedily sum- 
moned the guests and domestics, with ter- 
ror-stricken faces, to the prince’s apartments. 
Lecomte unlocked the dressing-room door, 
and proceeded to that of the chamber, to tind 
it securely fastened. A sharp knocking bere 
only produced the same result. No slightest 
sound escaped from within. Then two of the 
valets were ordered by Madame de Feuchéres, 
now deadly pale and leaning upon the Abbé 
Briant, her secretary, to fetch a heavy bar. 
This was used with immediate effect upon the 
panels, which, giving way, enabled Lecomte 
and the doctor to enter the chamber. 

To the group without, their silence, after 
entering the mysterious room, was strangely 
protracted. They found it, in truth, very 
dark. The shutters of both the windows, 
which looked forth upon one of the noblest 
domains of France, had been tightly closed ; 
only the flickering glimmer of a nearly-ex- 
hausted candle, placed on the hearth, and 
sereened by a large fender placed before it, 
relieved in the least degree the obscurity of 
the apartment. 

It was by this dim light that the valet 
and the physician discerned the Prince of 
Condé, who seemed to be leaning against one 
of the windows with his head bent, as if peer- 
ing and listening through the blinds. Le- 
comte hastened to throw open the blind of 
the other window, when a ghastly spectacle 
met their eyes. 

The early morning rays fell upon the 
figure of the poor old man, hanging from the 
bars which held the shutters. Around his 
neck were twisted two handkerchiefs, tied 
together; and these were fastened to the es- 

pagnolette, or bolt, which held the bars to- 
gether. 

The horrible pailor of his face told the 
story of death. The venerable head was 
sunk upon the breast; his legs seemed to be 
drawn up, as if fixed by a final spasm; the 
withered hands were closed tight, while his 
toes just touched the floor. Singularly enough, 
the handkerchief did not envelop the wind- 
pipe, but pressed the forward part of the jaw, 
passing thence to the back of the head, be- 
low the crown, Thus the prince could not 
have been strangled to death. 

The exclamations of Lecomte soon brought 
the household, who had been awaiting breath- 
lessly in the corridor the word of the enigma, 
pell- mell into the room. Madame de Feu- 
chéres cast a quick glance at the prince’s 
suspended form, aad fell to the floor in a vio- 
lent fit. The servants began to moan, and 








to whisper to each other, “ Monseigneur is 
dead! monseigneur is dead!” The prince’s 
almoner came in, and examined the now al- 
most frigid body. Madame de Feuchéres was 
led away to her chamber, followed by her 
niece. 

The death and supposed suicide of the 
Prince of Condé had been discovered about 
half-past eight. By ten the judge of instruction 
of Poutoise, and commissary of police of St.- 
Leu, were holding their inquest in the cham- 
ber of death, and before noon the event was 
known at the palace of the Tuileries in Paris, 
Presently the procureur - general, instructed 
by the king to report the facts to M. Dupont 
de l’Eure, Minister of Justice, reached the 
chateau, and proceeded to hear the evidence. 

His report, made in the afternoon of that 
day, was pronounced by all Paris, whither 
every detail had by this time spread, as a 
grossly erroneous one. He declared that the 
prince had died by strangulation ; that there 
were no appearances of violence on his per- 
son; that he had been bolted into his cham- 
ber from the inside; and that it was undoubt- 
edly a case of suicide. 

Uncomfortable critics, not too friendly to 
the new dynasty, at once pointed out circum- 
stances which directly contradicted the con- 
clusions of the official investigator ; and more 
than insinuated that, now that the poor old 
prince, after making a will bequeathing the 
estates of the Condés to the young Duke 
d’Aumale, was well out of the way, it was at 
once the interest and the purpose of “ exalted 
personages "—there being no doubt who was 
meant by this expression—to hush up and 
prevent an inquiry into the tragedy. But 
even royalty—if it attempted this task—could 
not hush it up; and on the investigation 
which succeeded, the reasoning of those who 
rejected the theory that the prince had com- 
mitted suicide, with the evidence supporting 
it, was fully brought out. Even before the 
prince had been laid in his tomb, however, 
parties for and against suicide had been 
formed. Madame de Feuchéres vehemently 
declared that the prince had destroyed him- 
self in a fit of melancholy; the Abbé Briant, 
her secretary, bustled about the house, locked 
up the prince’s papers, declaring that “ every 
thing here belongs to Madame de Feuchéres,” 
and the plate was put under the guerd of one 
of her underlings. It was only at twilight on 
tho day of his death that some pieces of pa- 
per, partly burned, were picked up by the 
fireplace by the king’s secretary. Among 
the words thus preserved were “ The king— 
Vincennes — unfortunate son.” When the 
bits of paper were put into the hands of the 
chief law-officer, he exclaimed, “‘ Here is the 
truth!” More being found, there was enough 
writing to show that they were portions of a 
letter written by the prince to Madame de 
Feuchéres, in the nature of a last will, con- 
cluding with a touching postscript to this 
purport: “I ask that I may be buried at Vin- 
cennes, near my unfortunate son.” 

The funeral services took place at the 
chateau of Chantilly on the 4th of September, 
a week after the tragedy; Condé’s heart was 
deposited in the tomb of his ancestors, being 
borne thither in a silver-gilt casket. The 
Abbé Pelier delivered the funeral discourse, 
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and startled the mourning multitude who 
gathered around the bier by declaring: “The 
prince is innocent of his death in the sight 
of God.” Another and more splendid funeral 
ensued at the royal abbey of St.-Denis, the 
burial-place of the kings of France. The 
body was received at the portals by the ab- 
bey priests and canons; bishops chanted 
high mass; and it was not unobserved that 
the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours, the two 
elder sons of Louis Philippe, were present on 
the occasion. 

Meanwhile, Madame de Feuchéres, fearing 
the indignation of the people of St.-Leu, hur- 
ried away from the chateau with her niece, 
and suspiciously enough took up her resi- 
dence at the Palais Bourbon, on the left bank 
of the Seine. She appears to have passed a 
period of fright and torture; her secretary 
was constrained to sleep in the library adjoin- 
ing her chamber, and Madame de Feassans on 
a couch at her bedside. 

The opening of the prince’s will, making 
the Duke d’Aumale his residuary legatee, and 
bequeathing Madame de Feuchéres property 
worth ten millions of francs, was followed by 
the immediate resistance of the heirs of the 
house of Condé, the princes of Rohan. They 
atonce brought a suit in the Court of Pre- 
miére Instance as heirs-at-law, to dispute the 
validity of the will, and to recover the prop- 
erty which they considered as theirs by in- 
heritance. They engaged eminent counsel, 
and the issue in the suit soon widened from 
the question of the will to that of the mode 
of the prince’s death. On the side of D’Au- 
male and Feuchéres it was pointed out that 
the prince’s chamber-door had been found 
bolted on the inside; that he had for some 
time been subject to fits of desperate melan- 
choly ; that the doctor, on entering the room, 
had overturned a chair so placed that the 
prince might have used it in hanging himself; 
that the fragments of the burnt letter indi- 
cated suicidal intent ; the significant manner in 
which he bade adieu, not only to the guests, 
but to the servants, on the night preceding 
his death; that there was an absence of any 
marks of violence whatever on the body; that 
it was impracticable for any assassin to reach 
his chamber without detection ; and that no 
sound of the least altercation or struggle had 
been heard throughout the night. On the 
side of the Rohans, per contra, M. Hennequin 
pointed out with great force that nothing was 
more easy than to bolt a door on the inside 
from the outside; that the position of the 
handkerchiefs proved that the prince could 
not have been strangled at all; that the 
prince’s feet touched the ground, so that he 
could not possibly have hanged himself, or even 
been hanged by others where he was found, 
while living; that his spirits had recovered 
their cheerfulness, and that he had been even 
hilarious the night before his death; that, 
after reaching his chamber, he had pursued 
his ordinary habits on retiring; his watch 
had been wound up as usual, and carefully 
Placed in its fob; his slippers were placed at 
the foot of the bed. But there were signs in 
the bed of some unusual movements ; and it 
appeared that the prince had blown out the 
two wax-candles, thus, if the partisans of sui- 
cide were right, deliberately putting himself 





in the dark before committing the deed. In- 
ferences were added to these arguments by 
the demonstration that a private staircase led 
from Madame de Feuchéres’s apartments to 
those of Condé; and the presence of motive 
on the part of this woman to bring about the 
prince’s death was significantly hinted. 

But the Rohans, however just their claim, 
were contending against a too formidable 
power. They were attempting to deprive the 
young son of an avaricious king, of an im- 
mense fortune. The result was that their 
suit was denied them, the court confirmed the 
validity of the will, and D’Aumale and Madame 
de Feuchéres came into their inheritance. 
Of Madame de Feuchéres it need only be said 
that, having secured her fortune, she took up 
her residence in Paris, where she appeared at 
Louis Philippe’s court, gambled on the Bourse, 
gave gorgeous suppers, and lived a reckless, 
dissipated life. D’Aumale grew up to take an 
heroic part in the Algerine wars; to reside, 
during a long exile, in London, and finally to 
return to his splendid estate of Chantilly after 
the fall of Napoleon III. and the restoration 
of the Orleans properties io their owners. A 
year ago the wedding of the daughter of the 
Duke de Nemours, D’Aumale’s eldest broth- 
er, took’ place in the long-deserted chateau 
of the last of the Condés; and the grand old 
place, over which hung the gloom of a dark 
tragedy, put on a gala aspect once more, as 
it used to do in the brilliant days of Condé 
the Great and Louis the Magnificent. 





SENTIMENT AT SEA. 


T the age of nineteen the temperament 
of Miss Cassie (Caroline) Fellows still 
exhibited, in spite of the influence of her 
brother, who was a materialist, slight traces 
of romantic feeling. True, this feeling had 
diminished in warmth and strength during 
the two years immediately previous, but there 
was a suffusion of ardency still left. She 
loved, so she said at times, to study the hu- 
man face. It was a moderated form of senti- 
mentality, and it ought not to have brought 
trouble upon her, but one may debauch upon 
porridge. 

She was indulging her predilection one 
July day upon a wharf in Charleston, whence 
she and her brother were to sail for New York 
in a steamer, that lay close by, taking aboard 
the last of her freight. 

The bustle was prodigious. The pier was 
covered with people and their baggage, and a 
horde of negroes were shipping the last of a 
pile of vegetable-crates, with the aid of trucks, 
that rattled and ground like a battery going 
into action. 

The voyagers were filing timidly up the 
gang-plank, and Miss Cassie successfully re- 
sisted her brother’s wish to go aboard; for 
she was in the midst of a gteat enjoyment. 
“But you can see better from the deck. You 
can look down upon them.” 

“Oh, I don’t care about the tops of their 
heads, Jack; I want to see what there is in 
their eyes. Wait just a moment more—just 
a moment, and then I'll go.” 


At this instant two close carriages came | 





roaring down the platform, and the crowd was 
pushed back, and Miss Cassie got, without 
knowing it, disagreeably near the edge of the 
pier. : 

Fresh delights took up her attention. 

There was a scoundrel, a dyspeptic, and 
a frightened lady, going aboard of the vessel. 
These were very interesting. Then there went 
up a negress with an immense blue turban on 
her head, and a child in each arm. Then the 
father and the mother, both pale, not to say 
yellow. 

“From Middle Georgia,” whispered Miss 
Cassie, with that accuracy that characterizes 
all such inferences. ‘“ From Sumter County, 
perhaps. They are going to some Northern 
spring to counteract the effects of poor food 
with water, and then will come back in the au- 
tumn to counteract the effects of the water 
with poor food. I’m very sorry for them. I’ve 
seen thousands upon thousands just in their 
condition. There goes a little South Carolin- 
ian; doesn’t she look rebellivus, Jack? Oh, 
you are looking at her, are you? Very well, sir! 
There come her paw and her maw. Did you 
ever see more delicate faces than those? Look 
at the old gentleman—erect, with white hair 
and a white neckcloth. See his cane with the 
tassel, and the straps on his pantaloons. I 
think he must have owned four hundred slaves 
and lived on the Battery, don’t you? Ah, 
but see his wife—” 

“ Cassie, pardon me, but you’re a snob,” 
This was brother to sister, remember. 

“Oh, no, Jack, not a—a ‘snob,’ if I must 
say it, for I like exquisite features wherever I 
see them; you knowI do. Now, the lady’s 
face is to me a poem. In the repose of the 
thin lips I believe there is represented a great 
deal of old pain. Don’t you see the tendency 
of the long, straight eyebrows to come to- 
gether? Well, that means physical suffering. 
The sensitive nostrils stand for quick sympa- 
thies; the bright eye for intelligence; the 
pose of the head upon the slender neck for 
dignity and gentle self-reliance. Her hair is 
prematurely white, because her heart has been 
deprived of something—perhaps in the war. 
Her dress is black. Nature and custom con- 
trast their symbols of mourning. O Jack, 
the study of a face like that fills me with so 
much sweet assurance that all our ills are but 
to beautify us and make us more worthy. 
All ugliness, all torments, all distortions, are 
slowly melting away and disappearing; and, 
indeed, one may come to so comprehend the 
splendid blending of all things that there will 
seem to be nothing in the world to be shunned 
and avoided; nothing to fly from—nothing 
to—” 

Miss Cassie was interrupted by another 
convulsion of the throng, and, on turning 
about in alarm, she saw two men conducting 
a tall and monstrous negro toward the foct 
of the gang-plank. 

He was six feet and a half in height. His 
feet were bare, his clothing was in tatters, 
and he wore a red shirt. Upon his head was 
a black felt-hat, the edges of which were 
turned down, concealing his face almost en- 
tirely. His bands were manacled in front of 
him. 

The figure of the man was so gigantic 
and powerful that it seemed, for the moment, 
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to overawe every one. There was a complete 
silence. 

He and his jailers reached the foot of the 
passage-way when it seemed to enter his head 
that this was the last chance for escape. 

But it luckily turned out that those who 
had charge of him realized the same thing. 
Therefore while he was watching for an op- 
portunity they were watching to prevent one. 
All at once he gave a powerful leap to the 
right and into the air, and, lifting his hands, 
endeavored to strike the man in front of him. 
He uttered at the same time a hoarse and ter- 
rible roar, and his hat flew off and exhibited 
& most savage face, whose white eyes and 
cavernous mouth one might almost say emitted 
flame. 

His jailers threw themselves upon him 
and encircled him with their arms, and strug- 
gled to bear him down, while his immense 
body swayed to and fro, and his huge limbs 
braced themselves here and there, as the exi- 
gencies of the contest required. Oaths and im- 
precations filled the air, and the scuffling of 
feet and the labored pantings of the fight- 
ers indicated the desperation of the strug- 
gle. 

The crew of the steamer poured out to 
help. The prisoner saw them coming, and 
he gathered his strength and made one more 
powerful effort. One man seized him about the 
neck, another grasped his limbs, and a third, 
hatless and half exhausted, held him about 
the waist, and imprisoned his arms. 

His final throe was Titanic. Two of the 
men were flung upon their knees; the third 
staggered into the excited throng, and it 
rushed back in every direction. 

At this instant Jack was trying his best 
to cover his sister, and to get her to the 
gangway. But he was too late; they were 
caught together upon the girder of the wharf, 
and the terrified girl, faint with dread of the 
negro, was thrown violently backward, and, 
with several others, was precipitated into the 
water. 

There was a tremendous outcry at once, 
and a hundred articles were flung to the un- 
fortunates, by which they might support 
themselves. Everybody cried, “‘ The girl! ”"— 
“the girl!” But there was no girl to be 
seen. The current was strong, and the wind 
was from the east. People ran to the other 
side of the pier, and looked down breathless- 
ly. The steamer’s officers, divested of their 
coats, stood upon the rails ready to leap into 
the water when she should be discovered, 
Some women were shrieking in the cabins, 
and now and then they ran to the windows 
wringing their hands, 

There was a pause. 
and pallid. 

There was nothing to be heard but the 
soft boom of the steam from the pipe, and 
the lapping and dashing of the waves against 
the piles of the wharf. Jack was still in the 
water, holding by a rope, glaring wildly here 
and there into the turbid depths. 

The negro was standing upon the gang- 
‘way, in the grasp of six men. He, too, was 
looking into the water. All at once he cried, 
in a thick voice, “ Dere’s der missis! Dere! 
dere!” 

He pointed to a spot below the surface 


All were motionless 








of the current, where two green posts inclined 
toward each other. 

There was a rush of the people toward the 
place. 

The man was right. The girl’s dress could 
be seen fluctuating with the waves. Her face 
was down. She was caught between the 
piles, and was entirely beneath the surface. 

In an instant the water was thick with 
swimmers. They tried to extricate her; but 
whether they worked at cross-purposes, or 
whether their united strength was too feeble, 
they failed in their object. 

The girl’s body, tightly fixed by the cur- 
rent, and probably by her own struggles, was 
immovable. 

The negro suddenly demanded, in a loud 
voice, “ Lemme go!—Lemme go!” His eyes 
were fixed upon the figure of the sufferer, and 
he tried to shake off the holds of his captors. 

The crowd echoed him. 

“Let him try it! We'll catch him for 
you! Let him go!” 

The men stood back. 

In an instant the huge monster was run- 
ning along the edge of the wharf. He reached 
the corner, and leaped down and disappeared 
feet-first in the water. He came up amid the 
throng of half-exhausted men. He approached 
the two piles, and ordered every one to keep 
back. Then he extended his arms above his 
head, and disappeared for a second time. 

Those above could dimly see him place 
himself between the piles beneath the girl’s 
body. He fixed his broad back against one 
log, and his knees against the other. He 
thrust himself into the cleft in such a way 
that he was folded up; his heels touched his 
thighs, and his chin rested upon his knees. 
With his hands he seized the clothing of the 
unfortunate. Then the piles began to quiver 
above the water. A rusty iron bolt, which 
had joined them at the top, drew out, and 
scraps of decayed wood sprinkled the waves. 
The huge logs, which for many years had 
been immovably fixed in the mire of the river- 
bed, and which had supported untold bur- 
dens, began to tremble and to separate. The 
power which caused them to do this must 
have been herculean. They vibrated, as if 
struggling against the disturbing force. 

The body of the girl disappeared from 
view. It was dragged downward. 

Then the piles began to close up again by 
slow degrees. The negro was extricating 
himself. Suddenly they met with an angry 
thud; the iron bolt reéntered its orifice; the 
verdant sea-mosses, which had been torn 
apart, remingled, and the dangerous trap was 


| set once more. 


The negro arose to the surface with his 
lifeless burden. Both were quickly drawn 
from the water with the aid of ropes. 

The girl was at once placed in the hands 
of physicians, and the negro was again seized, 
and was led aboard the steamer, and placed 
in the hold. 


At three o’clock on the next afternoon 
they were off Cape Fear, steaming along over 
a hot and glassy sea. 

All the passengers were upon the deck, 
sitting beneath the canvas awnings. Present- 
ly Jack appeared at the door of the saloon 








with his sister upon his arm. She was ex- 
cessively pale and feeble. Every one hasti- 
ly arose to his feet and went forward to 
welcome her. The ladies brought her innu- 
merable shawls and cushions, and placed her 
in a reclining-chair with a thousand smiles 
and kind speeches. 

They took her hands among them, and 
hung over her to hear her whisper. Her 
pretty face was etherealized by her languor 
and exhaustion, and the tired lids drooped 
over her unwilling eyes. 

In a few moments she looked at her 
brother, who was standing before her. He 
instantly came and leaned down to listen. 

“Where is he?” she whispered, faintly. 

“T will go and find him,” was the reply. 

He immediately walked forward to the 
rail in front of the pilot-house. From here 
he commanded a view of the open lower deck. 
It was piled with freight, and it was deserted 
save by one figure that sat upright upon some 
chests in the very bow of the ship. Fellows 
recognized the negro at once. He was look- 
ing at the sea ahead, and was immovable. 

The young man asked some questions of 
the first mate, who was sitting at a window 
of the pilot-house. It seemed that the prison- 
er was a mail-robber, and had been convicted 
in a northern county of South Carolina, and 
was now on his way to the Albany peniten- 
tiary, in charge of two deputy-sheriffs. “ Have 
they taken his irons off?” “ Yes, for the sea 
is prison enough, he cannot walk away over 
that.” “Is he dangerous ?” “ Well, no.” “Is 
he free to go where he chooses?” “ No, except 
on the deck, where he now is.” “ Can I speak 
to him?” “ Y—yes.” “Can my sister?” 
“Certainly.” “She wants to thank him.” 
“That’s natural enough. It was a close 
fit.’ “It was, by George!” “ And is she 
up to-day?” “Oh, yes; she’s on deck, aft.” 
“ Good, I’m glad of it.” “Thanks.” 

After a little while Miss Cassie was led 
forward by her brother. The others discreet- 
ly remained behind. 

They reached the rail which separated the 
decks. The negro was still intent upon the 
sea. He had not changed his position, and 
there was only visible his muscular neck and 
his massive back. His head was still covered 
with the ugly cap. 

The girl had formulated her thanks. She 
had made up her mind, in the first moments 
of her recovery, what to say to her deliverer. 
Her first horror of him had been overcome 
by the subsequent occurrence. She had 
thought that she could go to him, give him 
her hand, and say, “I am grateful to you,” 
and also that she could say it with warmth. 

But, on beholding him, she faltered. His 
back reminded her of his face; she knew that 
she had never see any thing more terrible 
than that. Circumstances had brought her 
to applaud the act of an outlaw. The tender- 
est and most delicate emotion of her fresh 
heart contended with the instincts supplied 
by her purity. Her gratitude to her savior 
struggled against her dread of the hideous 
criminal. 

She could go no farther. 
she turned her head aside. 

“OQ Jack, I—I must wait till I am 
stronger—until to-morrow, perhaps.” 


After a moment 
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She began to tremble, and her brother 
fed her, defeated, back to her friends. 

Meanwhile perhaps the negro wondered 
why no one had given him a present. In the 
afternoon it was noticed that he frequently 
scanned the upper deck with a scowl upon 
his face. 

The vessel was heavily laden, and most of 
the passage-ways below decks, and, indeed, 
upon the upper ones, were choked with bar- 
rels and boxes. For this reason, one passing 
from one side of the vessel to the other would 
be obliged to clamber a great deal. There 
were numerous caves and alleys among the 
freight, where a person might secrete himself, 
supposing the search for him were not a vig- 
orous one. In front and just beneath the 
railing of the upper deck were three barrels, 
filled with vegetables; they lay end to end, 
and in a continuous row. It was afterward 
remembered that the negro prisoner seemed 
to affect these barrels as a lounging-place on 
the latter part of the first day out. : 

On the after-deck the invalid was the 
object of kind solicitude. Somebody fanned 
her, while somebody read to her from her 
“Thalatta,” and while others sat within 
easy distance with vinaigrettes and fans. Now 
and then she opened her eyes to turn them 
gratefully upon her new friends, and to watch 
the gentle motion of the sea. Before her was 
the venerable lady, with a ready smile upon 
her lips, and, turn wherever she would, she 
encountered looks of sympathy and encour- 
agement. 

In an interval of the reading, the old gen- 
tleman, whom she had settled in her own 
mind to have been a slave-owner, and to have 
lived on the Battery, brought some iced 
champagne-cup. He presented it to her with 
a bow that became it. 

She drank it with her eyes upon him. It 
was a pretty sight when she gasped a little. 
A moment after, Jack, who was sitting by, 
leaned forward : 

“Cas, do you remember what you were 
saying when you were pushed overboard yes- 
terday ?” 

She reflected a moment, and then shook 
her head. “I’m afraid it’s all gone from 
me,” she whispered. 

“Why, about all things having a sort of 
symphonic tone; about there being a concord 
more or less hidden in all adversities, as well 
as in all pleasures ; and about—” 

“Oh, yes, and about—but I'm afraid 
you’re joking, Jack.” 

She opened her eyes full upon him. 

“Joking! Upon my word—” 

“Oh, very well then, if you arn’t. I only 
thought so, I—but never mind. Ah, yes, 
Jack; how dull one must be not to perceive 
that every item of thought, passion, and be- 
havior, is a contribution in aid of the plan; 
that every petty convulsion, as well as every 
great one, is only another bubble in the di- 
vine ferment ; that error, crime, and suffering, 
are but the decays of this year, in which rest 
the germs of the greater richness and purity of 
the next! Oh, how mandatory is the appeal 
of all things to us to perceive in them their 
true character, which always underlies what 
We first distinguish! We should smile upoa 
horrors as well as upon graces; we should be 





as calm under adversities as under successes ; 
nothing should startle or argue us out of the 
conviction that there is a gleam of heavenly 
beauty even upon all that which to us seems 
atrocious and abominable. Ingratitude, be- 
nevolence, passion, honesty, love, bate, all de- 
mand our regard alike.” 

“Go on, Cas—go on.” 

“ Go on—why?” 


“I should like to see where you will bring | 


up.” 

“Bring up?” I am not your Goldsmith 
Maid, please.” 

“No, of course not; excuse the expres- 
sion. But can you brivg yourself to the 
point you speak of ? Can you take that lofty 
view ?—Wait, sit up a moment, your shawl 
has got down in some way. You'd better 
finish your ‘cup.’ Have a larger fan? No? 
Sit still; Pll drag your chair back a little, 
the sun’s getting down beneath the awning. 
Are you quite comfortable now ?” 

“Oh yes, indeed, very, very comfortable.” 

“ Well, then, let’s hear.” 

“How could I talk of such views, Jack, 
unless [held them? If you only knew how 
consoling it was to believe that all that befalls 
you for either evil or good is an actual bene- 
fit to the world, I’m sure you wouldn’t be so 
skeptical. I think, I really think, that I love 
the whole universe and all mankind ; I—I—” 

Here the utterance of the fair enthusiast 
suddenly choked up, and her lips quivered. 
She gazed off at the reddening sky in the 
west with tear-bedimmed eyes, and thought 
herself one of the blessed. 

Presently she looked at her brother. He 
was curling his whiskers on his forefinger. 
One may perform this small act in a way to 
cause him to look like a cynic. 

The patient reddened and cried with mourn- 
ful earnestness— 

“O Jack!” 

“ Yes ! ” 

“I do believe you are amusing yourself 
with—” 

“ Caroline, you would not believe a bishop. 
I never amuse myself.” 


The next day, at 3 Pp. m., the Beauty and 
the Beast were talking together. 
One was deathly pale, and the other was 


crafty. They were sitting upon the three 
barrels. Miss Cassie had called him from his 
perch on the freight on the bows of the ship, 
and had herself descended from the upper 
deck. She thought that it would please him 
if she behaved with graciousness. 

There was no one within hearing distance. 
The man at the wheel was twenty feet off. 

“So youse willin’ to do anythin’ fur dis 
yere party?” asked the negro, with a glance 
of his red eyes. 

“Y—yes, any thing, any thing!” re- 
sponded the other. “If you’d like some— 
tobacco, or some—some water-melon, I’ve no 
doubt the captain would give me permis- 
sion—”’ 

“Don’t keer fur no o° dem tings. 
gwine to ’scape.” 

“Escape!” Miss Cassie turned whiter 
still. She saw herself embroiled at once in a 
difficulty. 

“Tse sot on dis yere night fur der ’tempt. 
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I’se gwine to take der las’ boat on der larbode 
quarter. At der hour ob eleven ker ship will 
be nigh to ’Lizabeth City, an’ if I ken step dis 
yer foot upon der shore, den I make tracks 
fur der Dismal Swamp. Den I’se safe. Dere’s 
no white man dat sots his boots in dat place. 
All youse have to do is to talk to der fust of- 
ficer, an’ keep him on der starbode side of der 
cabin at der hour I made mention ob. Does 
ye hear ?” 

Miss Cassie made a gasping reply, “ Yes.” 
She suddenly found herself over head and 
ears in new conditions. She was shocked, 
overawed, and subdued. She arose trembling 
to her feet. The negro turned his face toward 
her. 

“ Ye hain’t bin an’ clean forgot how close 
ye come to bein’ drownded, hev ye ?” 

“Oh, no, no!” articulated Miss Cassie ; 
“T remember—I remember very well.” She 
shuddered again. “It was very good of you 
to save me—I’m—I’m very much obliged.” 

She was bewildered into utter impotency 
of speech. 

“Den youse agwine to help dis pore dar- 
key, eh ?” 

She nodded and fled. 

Overcome with agitation, she reached the 
short steps which led to the upper deck. The 
first officer was there. He reached her his 
hand. Full of the consciousness that he was 
the one whom she must delude, she made an 
advance; she forced a smile upon her dreary 
face. 

The officer became an ardent Chesterfield, 
and assisted her with gallantry. 

She returned to the after-deck with a con- 
sciousness of treachery to the whole com- 
munity. She felt that she was secretly inimi- 
cal to the present commonwealth. She looked 
askance upon its favors ; she secretly wished 
they would not ask her so often if she felt 
stronger, if she would like this, that, and the 
other; she felt that the sum of obligations 
might pretty soon become too great for her 
to resist, and that she would be obliged to 
expose the plot she knew of. 

Nightfall came, and with it a thousand 
harassments. She had succeeded in showing 
a predilection for the first officer by asking 
him a few questions about the tides and the 
steam-engine. He was bronzed, hearty, and 
he had a sailor’s politeness. He was en- 
thralled with his questioner’s absolute igno- 
rance, and with her pretty astonishments. 

At four bells, it was customary to heave 
the log, but at four bells the unheeding mate 
was describing to his attentive listener, on 
the starboard side of the deck, the curious 
contents of the maws of some of the sharks 
he had assisted to catch—a subject capable 
of much elaboration. Five bells struck, and 
two deck-hands, who had been lounging about 
with the line and reel for half an hour, made 
themselves known. The officer sprang to his 
feet, and hurried off scarlet and confounded, 

Hour by hour the time approached. At 
nine o’clock they were off Albemarle Sound. 
They had passed Hatteras in the middle of 
the afternoon, but the water had been per- 
fectly smooth, and the sky perfectly cloudless. 
But now the elements began to scowl. At 
ten, the steamer began to rise and fall a little, 
and a wind sprang up from the northwest. 
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It threatened to rain. To Jack's astonish- 
ment, bis sister declared her intention to sit 
up until twelve, in order that she might see 
how the storm came on if there was to be one. 

It is sufficient to say, that she had ‘‘ made 
up her mind.” 

He, of course, volunteered to sit with her. 

“ Very well, Jack.” 

He looked at her by the light of the large 
lantern over her head, but he could see noth- 
ing peculiar in her face, except an expression 
of excessive weariness. 

“I'm afraid you’re not well, Cas.” 

“Well? Iwell? Oh, I’m very well, Jack, 
only I hope—” 

“ Hope ? hope what ?” 

“I hope it won’t be a hard storm, with 
great waves and an awful wind.” 

She clasped her hands under her cloak 
and sat in suspense. 

It was time to begin her blandishments. 

It was totally dark, except where the lan- 
terns illuminated the portions of the deck 
nearest them. There was a light or two in 
the cabin and at the mast-heads. It was 
growing cold and damp. The roar of the 
wheels in the water and the booming of the 
air in the orifice of the smoke-stack were 
most gloomy accompaniments to the hour. 

Miss Cassie took her brother’s arm, and 
walked about ostensibly to see if the waves 
were rising very much. She encountered the 
first officer on the larboard side. She asked 
him to explain about the “bells.” As he 
was about to reply, she became uncomfort- 
able in the rain. 

“Let us go over to the other side of the 
ship,” said she; “there we shall be in the 
shelter of the cabin.” 

There was not the least objection. Once 
there, her tongue flowed questions. She fre- 
quently made the officer laugh, and at all 
times he was delighted. Now and then he 
went and peered over the rail into the ob- 
scurity ahead, and would exchange a word or 
two with the man at the wheel, but he forgot 
his duty. He bellowed to the lookout far in 
bows of the ship once or twice, and occasion- 
ally he looked up at the lights at the mast- 
head, but he never stirred out of the reach of 
the siren’s voice. She chatted and laughed, 
and the ship went up and down, and churned 
its lumbering way over the water, and Jack 
slept near by. 

Finally, said Miss Cassie: “I wonder if I 
should know the bells? Four bells is ten, is 
it not? five bells is ten and a half, six bells 
is eleven, seven bells is eleven and a half— 
and isn’t it seven bells now ?” 

“Yes,” said the officer, looking at his 
watch by the light of the lantern, “it’s seven 
bells and ten minutes. You're quick at learn- 
ing, miss.”’ 

“Thanks. — Come, Jack, rouse up, it’s 
twenty minut’ of twelve, and it is getting 
very wet.- ood-night, sir.” 

The officer took off his cap, and began to 
feel guilty. As soon as he saw the saloon- 


door close, he took a walk around his neg- 
lected domain. 

In ten minutes more Miss Cassie heard a 
shouting on deck and the sound of running 
feet. A muffled voice cried, “Boat number 
six is gone from the davits, sir! 
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all!”” Then a sharper and more imperative 
one, saying, “Stop her! Back her! Call 
the captain! Stand by to lower number four! 
Rouse up that sheriff!” 

Miss Cassie muffled her ears and trembled, 
wide awake, all night long. 


In the morning she sidled out upon the 
deck, just before breakfast. She looked for 
the boat that she had heard was lost. To 
her astonishment, it was hanging in its place. 
The steamer seemed to be ploughing along as 
usual, Jack came up to tell the news. The 
negro prisoner had escaped in thé night, and 
they had discovered the loss of the boat, and 
had stopped until daylight. Then the man at 
the mast-head had discovered her floating at 
a distance of six miles. But the negro was 
gone. 

“ Gone |” stammered Miss Cassie. 

“Oh, yes. The fool might have known 
the danger of trying to launch a boat on the 
weather side of aship. He probably bungled 
in trying to get into her, and so dropped 
overboard. Served him right.” 

Miss Cassie crept off into a corner. 

She was dumb, and would say nothing; 
she even treated the slave-owner with silence. 
Inasmuch as she had been mainly instrumen- 
tal in causing the negro’s escape, it was en- 
tirely natural for her to adopt all the blame 
for causing his death. And she did this with 
such hearty good-will that she once more be- 
came an object of commiseration among her 
fellow-voyagers. 

The first officer came up to speak to her. 
After she saw who it was, she asked two or 
three questions, with her eyes fixed upon his 
boats. Was he sure the negro had perished ? 
Was there no possibility that he had been 
rescued by a passing vessel? Do they always 
leave drowning men in such haste as this ? 

To each of these there were returned de- 
cided answers. The officer surveyed her for 
a@ moment, and then walked away thought- 
fully. 

Nothing could have surpassed the wretch- 
edness of her spirit. The persuasions of 
Jack, the entreaties of the ladies, the tempt- 
ings of hunger, did not move her. She sought 
to be alone with her dismal conjectures and 
her monstrous self-accusations. 

In effect, she treated herself as a murder- 
ess. 

The vessel was now rapidly nearing New 
York. She was due at her dock at six in the 
afternoon. Her journey had been prolonged 
some twelve hours by the depth of her 
draught, she being heavily laden, and by the 
stoppage on her way. But now the Jersey 
coast was beginning to be seen, and the pas- 
sengers gathered on the quarter to gaze at 
the yellow shores. 

Miss Cassie, perpetually thinking of the 
negro, was seized with a desire to view what 
had been his haunts. She aroused herself, 
and stole forward with her head down. She 
met no one on the way. She came to the 
rail, and overlooked the piles of freight. 
There were the barrels on which she and the 
prisoner had entered into their conspiracy. 
They were in the shade, and were out of sight 
of the other passengers ; and, moreover, they 
afforded a seat. She descended the short 


ladder once more, and stepped over to them. 
Here it was quite cool and secluded. In the 
presence of the place where the man had 
been, it was possible to recall most vividly 
his terrible peculiarities. His great form, his 
strange clothing, his animal face, his thick 
and guttural utterance, all returned upon 
Miss Cassie with crushing emphasis. And 
she had assisted at the total destruction of 


all this! Indescribable reflection! Miser- 
able wretch ! 
She sat here for half an hour. Her spirit 


could withstand the demands made upon it 
no longer. She must tellthe tale. She arose 
and went in search of Jack. She met him 
coming to look for her, He wanted to point 
out Long Branch, and the President’s house. 

She led him into a corner where there 
were two chairs, and wes about to tell him 
all, when the first officer, who was going by, 
stopped and said, pointing to her skirt, “ You 
have torn your dress, miss!” This alarm 
catches a lady’s ear under all circumstances. 
She hastily brought the rent up to her hand. 
All three gazed at it. It was not a simple 
tear, but there seemed to be a piece gone. 
Around the upper edges of the hole were 
brown stains, which were damp. Without 
ceremony the officer applied this portion of 
the fabric to his nostrils. He let it fall again 
instantly, saying, with a look of offense, “ To- 
bacco!”” Miss Cassie also spurned it, and 
threw it from her lap. 

After an instant’s silence, the officer sud- 
denly said: ‘“ You’ve been sitting on those 
barrels just abaft the for’ard hatch, miss.” 

“Yes, sir,” was the surprised response. 
The officer at once went away. 

Miss Cassie could deduce nothing from 
this, and so she returned to her wretchedness. 
She exposed her secret. 

Jack was thunderstruck. 

“Great God, Cas, what made you act in 
that way? Didn’t you know the danger of 
playing with such fire? Didn’t you know 
that you placed yourself in breach of the 
law?” 

“Qh, can’t you say something different 
from all that, Jack? Those are just the ques- 
tions I have been asking myself all last night 
and all to-day. I—I hoped you would have 
some consolation for me.” 

Jack was angry. 

This added a hundred-fold to his sister’s 
gloom. 

The first officer reappeared again. Jack 
put him a question: 

“Tsn’t there a bare chance that that negro 
is floating about somewhere?” 

The officer seemed to address himself to 
Miss Cassie. ‘Oh, no, not the slightest. It 
was as dark as pitch, the ship was rolling, 
and there was a right heavy sea. He proba- 
bly knocked his brains out before he got into 
the boat; and if he only dipped his hand into 
the water the sharks must have got him. Ob, 
no—no chance ; he’s been distributed in forty 
maws long before this.” 

The officer went away satisfied that he 
had delivered a stroke. 

“By George! Cas,I hope you see your 
‘gleam of heavenly beauty’ in all this. I 
don’t.” 





He also went away, but came back in & 
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moment, and sat down to keep her company ; 
but he frowned. 

They came to the Hook, and to the bay, 
and to the Highlands, and all the passengers 
were in a fever of delight. The boats, the 
yachts, the steamers, the ships, the verdant 
hills, the blue sky, the bluer water, excited 
the group. 

Meanwhile the first officer was preparing 
a comedy. He went to the deck-hands, the 
engineers, and the men at the wheel, and whis- 
pered to them. Then he gathered the passen- 
gers at the rail overlooking the front deck. 
He told them that they might now begin to 
look for the smoke of the city. They gazed 
at the horizon. Then he went and urged Miss 
Cassie and her brother to go forward also. 
At first she resisted; but, half-distracted by 
the violence of her self-upbraidings, she final- 
ly yielded to the solicitation. 

“You'd better spur up a little, Cas, if you 
can,” said the brother; “it won’t do to show 
yourself in the city with such a chalky face.” 

“Spur up, Jack!” was the slow response. 
“ Ah, if you only knew how—how I felt, you 
—you would not have the heart to—” Here 
she broke down entirely, and hung on her 
brother’s arm, and gave herself up to grief. 

They came to the rail. 

She rested her hand upon it, and listened 
perforce to all that was going on around her. 
How changed she was not to be able to laugh 
and chat at such a time—not to be able to 
feel elation at the prospect of landing in her 
native city! How strange it was that she, 


of all people, should become involved in a 


tragedy! How cruel it seemed that the very 
goodness of her heart should be directed to 
bring a sudden death upon a fellow-creature, 
and lasting remorse upon herself! 

Taken up with such speculation, she only 
dimly perceived that there was a general mus- 
tering of the crew beneath her. The sheriffs 
were standing near the three barrels. The 
grim first officer was standing behind her 
upon a bench looking over her head. Sud- 
denly he shouted, with a tremendous voice 
that was as resonant as a trumpet : 

“Keep off there !—keep off! 
helm !—port your helm!” 

Several of the ladies shrieked, and the 
great ship’s bell, which hung close by, began 
to clang fiercely and rapidly. 

“Stop your engines! Back with her! 
Great God, she’s into us! To your stations, 
men! She'll cut us down! Jump for your 
lives !”” 

All at once the three barrels, which lay in 
plain sight, were hurled every way, and there 
staggered to his feet, blinded with the light 
and filled: with terror, the red-shirted pris- 
oner. He swung his arms above his head 
and turned and endeavored to leap away from 
his imagined danger. He stumbled almost at 
Once, and, before he could recover, the laugb- 
ing crew was upon him. 

But he was too much for them. He real- 
ized his position, and his frenzy doubled his 
strength. 

He threw his assailants this way and that, 
and, before they were aware that they had not 
conquered him, he was making for the upper 
deck. In an instant, he was among the 
passengers, who, panic-stricken, fled in every 
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direction. The sheriffs drew and cocked 
their revolvers, but the danger of firing at a 
running mark was too great. The negro ran 
like lightning along the port - side, and, be- 
fore his pursuers could clear themselves from 
the throng, he had leaped over the rail upon 
the small triangular platform abaft the wheel- 
house, and thence had thrown himself head- 
long into the sea. 

Jack was a man whom such incidents as 
these always set on fire. No sooner did he 
see that the negro was once more free, than 
his gratitude to the wretch, and his instinctive 
championship for all the oppressed, burst into 
flame, and his spirit, if one may so speak, 
leaped to its feet. 

He saw, within a quarter of a mile of the 
steamer on the starboard side, a tug-boat, a 
fishing-boat, and a yacht. He kicked off his 
gaiters. “Cas!” said he, “don’t be fright- 
ened. I'll go overboard and save the fellow. 
Take a cab home. I'll be there before ten.” 

She grasped his arm and parted her lips, 
but, before she could utter a scream, he was 
flying through the air. He struck within 
twenty yards of the negro, who was striking 
boldly out for the shore. He came to the 
surface and hailed him, and bade him turn 
about and push back over the steamer’s wake. 
Each of the three boats had caught the alarm, 
and were bearing down upon the two men. 

“Be ye gwine to ’rest me?” gasped the 
negro, with his head half covered with foam. 

“Don’t waste your breath,” commanded 
Jack from the summit of a boiling swell, 
“you're a deck-hand!”” Then he went down, 
and the negro went up. They understood each 
other, and the negro found time to chuckle. It 
happened that the steamer was in a strong 
current, which set against her starboard bow 
and over some shoals, and which would en- 
danger her should she cease her headway and 
drift with it. Nothing was to be done (in 
view of the fact that the two swimmers were 
certain to be saved) than to keep the wheels 
in motion. Therefore Jack saw to his satis- 
faction that the sheriff and all his fuming 
myrmidons were being borne swiftly away. 
His sense of justice was befogged by his love 
of the adventure. 

They were picked up by the tug-boat. The 
negro discreetly held his tongue, and slavish- 
ly followed Jack with his eyes. Jack was 
considering what had best be done, when his 
glance fell upon the yacht. It floated a white 
flag with a red Maltese cross in a circle. That 
was a private signal which he knew. 

He hailed her. Swarthy Tom McAlpine, 
with a clay pipe in his mouth, stood up in the 
cock-pit and bawled back again : 

“ Ahoy yourself! What! Why! 
Jack. What the mischief !—” 

“ Come down and take us off!” 

“ All right!” 

This was a good move on Jack's part, for 
the tug-boat’s crew would have furnished a 
plenty of clews to the sheriff on landing, and 
it was out of the question to tell them the 
whole story. He thought himself lucky to 
get among friends. He no sooner reached 
the yacht’s deck with his charge, than he gave 
the complete case in a loud voice. The negro 
went into a convulsion of laughter, and struck 
his broad palms on his wet knees. 
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They sailed for Perth Amboy. The negro 
lay on his back on the deck, and slept like a 
child. They awoke him at half-past six, and 
set him a capital supper, and Jack gave him 
all the money he had about him, some twenty- 
and odd dollars. The man would have em- 
braced him. 

They made fast to a wharf, and Jack and 
his friends negligently sat in the cabin for 
twenty minutes. Then he went upon deck. 
He ran back almost instantly, crying, “ Great 
Heavens! gentlemen, the man has escaped in 
spite of us.” 

The lockers and galley were carefully 
searched for fully twenty minutes more, but 
all to no purpose. 

Jack went home by rail at once. 

His sister was watching for him. As he 
told his story, she began to beam again. He 
was puzzled about the part the barrels played 
in the matter. 

She explained that the negro must have 
lowered the boat himself, and then have 
gone back, and in the darkness have broken 
open and emptied the three barrels, and have 
crept into them, no doubt with the idea of 
escaping in the confusion which would nat- 
urally attend the landing in New York in the 
night. 

She glowed and smiled again. 
kept her in tone. 

“Caroline, what are your present views 
upon the harmony of accidents and incidents ? 
Do you perceive a chord in the events of the 
three days, or—” 

“ Jack, child, I am your senior, though, no 
doubt, your junior in years; and I can inform 
you on many points.” 

“ Well.” 

“At the beginning of this matter there 
was suffering.” 

“ No—villainy.” 

“No; as we saw it, suffering. Then came 
danger to me; then splendid courage on his 
part; then gratitude on mine—” 

“ Plus rascality.” 

Miss Cassie blushed. “ Perhaps so. After 
that, regret—” 

“What for, for being grateful ?” 

“T do wish you'd let me finish, Jack, 
You’ve put me out,” 

“Go on.” 

“Where was I? Oh, regret—regret for 
the general distemper of all things, you 
know—” 

“Good!” 

“Then gratitude on his part.” 

“ How did he show that, pray ?” 

“ By tearing out a piece of my dress with 
his teeth as I sat on the barrel.” 

“ But doubtless at the last he thought you 
had betrayed him. He couldn’t very well 
have thought otherwise. Besides, your grat- 
itude doesn’t hold out. You have forgotten 
all about being under the water for five min- 
utes, and the sensation that is now upper- 
most with you is a sense of gratification that 
your powerful preserver is out of the way— 
and not of the sheriff's way, but of your 
way—” 

“O Jack, please don’t—” 

“ Don’t what?” 

“Don’t talk so much just now, Itis a 
little confused in your mind, perhaps, but I'll 
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explain it to you some day. You know that 
you do get very misty sometimes. It is very 
difficult to keep you at all lucid. 

Apert Wesster, Jr. 





‘ABOUT OUR TRIP TO 
COLORADO. 


I. 
66 N?! Not in any such formal method 
whatever! If I am going to set 
down my impression of scenes and places in 
this journey, I must be allowed to do it in my 
own way.” 

Charlotte spoke with considerable empha- 
sis, and, as I am to appear in this narrative as 
little more than her amanuensis, I don’t see 
but she must be permitted to have her own 
way, especially, as like her sex generally, if 
common report may be believed, she is sure 
to have it sooner or later, either by direct or 
indirect means. To prevent all dissension, 
and secure that concord necessary in all jour- 
neys, whetl:er on paper or otherwise, I yield 
the matter fully, premising that all respon- 
sibility for what follows must be placed where 
it belongs. 

It is about our trip to Colorado. 

A good many people are now finding their 
way to this new wonder-land; it begins to 
fall within the range of summer excursions, 
as only a little more remote than Niagara 
seemed thirty yearsago. But still there is a 
stay-at-home public who know the place but 
vaguely, and who are also inclined to travel in 
print by proxy. To readers of this class we 
need make no apology for supposing that we 
have something to say that will interest them. 

The little outbreak at the beginning of our 
task arose because Charlotte burst suddenly 
into a glowing description of the Juniata and 
the Alleghanies, and I was reminding that 
irrepressible lady how it was not until our 
journey homeward that we were afforded the 
opportunity to see the Pennsylvania landscape. 

“ That’s very true,” is the quick response. 
“ But we passed through Pennsylvania on our 
way westward ; it was the fault of the railroad 
people that this had to be done in the night- 
time. The time-tables are very provoking. 
If you take a morning train, you reach Har- 
risburg a little after five o’clock, and have 
only an hour of the Juniata before nightfall ; if 
you start as we did, in the afternoon train, you 
are crossing the Alleghanies by sunrise next 
morning, and have missed the river-scenes 
altogether. And, you recollect, it took no little 
contrivance to so arrange things that we could 
see Pennsylvania by daylight on our return.” 

“ There are plenty of way-trains, however, 
that will afford this felicity.” 

“ Of course. But we are talking of through 
western trains. You might as well tell me 
that one can see the Juniata by stopping at 
the Juniata. There were those English trav- 
elers on our train, all regretting their loss of 
the mountain-scenery, and we had to lament 
it on their account as well as on our own.” 

“ My own deprivations occupied all my 
thoughts, I assure you.” 

“Nonsense! That is an affectation of 
selfishness. You know that you, as well as I, 
vere regretting we could not show them that 





exquisite pastoral and highly-cultivated coun- 
try between Philadelphia and Harrisburg— 
that ‘Dutch Pennsylvania,’ as it is called, 
which, perhaps, better than any other portion 
of America, exhibits a thoroughness of tillage 
that compares with English farm-lands. 

“And then the exquisite beauty of the 
Juniata—the ‘blue Juniata,’ all the writers 
say, but assuredly it is a beautiful emerald. 
At least it was emerald when we saw it, and I 
pride myself on my ability to discern color. 
We have both of us seen not a little of Amer- 
ican scenery, and on this we are agreed—are 
we not ?—that the ride from Harrisburg to 
Altoona cannot be excelled.” 

“ The Susquehanna—” 

“ But it is the Susquehanna, too—twenty 
miles of it, you know; and then come the 
green hills that marshal all along the Juniata, 
now falling back for wide green plains and 
pleasant meadows and orchards, now closing 
in upon the swift stream. How beautiful its 
windings! What delicious vistas it contin- 
ually opens! How green and lusty all the 
foliage that clothes its hills! How quaint 
and charming the contrast of the canal that 
follows its banks! Sometimes, too, the hills 
are rugged and really grand. 

“Ts not a green country the most charm- 
ing—the most fully satisfying to the senses ? 
I think so. Compare these richly-dotted hills 
with the bald, sparsely-timbered ones that 
gather at the foot of the Rocky Mountains ! 
One need not go to Colorado for beauty—he 
may find there the rugged and the strange, 
but, for genuine picturesque charm, the At- 
lantic slope is without a peer.” 

“But think of the Rocky Mountains as 
they lift from the plains.” 

“Oh, much grander, of course; a vastly 
larger picture, however, that needs distance 
and focus. The Rocky Mountains, at fifty 
miles distant, are a sublime panorama; at 
five miles distant you see only a mass of 
rude, bald, untimbered hills.” 

“ The high peaks sometimes show even at 
that distance.” 

“Sometimes, possibly. But I shall never 
forget—there, I am going too fast. We are 
not arrived at Colorado yet.” 

“Then you do consent to method in your 
narrative ?”’ 

“T declare! That is like aman! Why, 
it was you who first introduced the Rocky 
Mountains.” 

“TI! Let us look back and see.” 

“No” (very quickly), “we can’t waste 
time in this way. I was talking about the 
Juniata—which, I declare, I love. I must go 
there another summer. I must go slowly, 
stopping at way-places, and learn all its beau- 
ty by heart. But I will not stop at Altoona.” 

“ Not if you are of my mind.” 

“ There are compensations and balances al- 
ways. If one cherishes delightful recollections 
of Pennsylvania scenery, some of the Pennsy]l- 
vanians are likely to be remembered with a de- 
testation equally hearty. Let all men and all 
women beware of the Altoona eating-house— 
for there bad food is accompanied by the 
most intolerable insolence on the part of the 
attendants. After our experience of this 
place it was fully an hour before I could 
swallow my chagrin sufficiently—I had swal- 





lowed no food—to begin to enjoy the scenery 
once more,” 

“TI find, by-the-way,” I made haste to say 
for my companion’s gratification, “that we 
are not the only travelers who have cause to 
detest the twenty minutes’ wait at this place. 
Don’t you recollect how when those doughty 
men of the pen and pencil, Harry Fenn and 
Ralph Keeler, went westward sketching for 
Every Saturday, the insolence of the waiter 
tempted the artist to an exquisite revenge? 
The fellow’s portrait—how complimentary, you 
may imagine—soon after graced the pages of 
the journal they represented. But I can tell 
you an instance of even more telling revenge. 
Our friend Mr. S., traveling westward, was 
forced to essay a breakfast at Altoona. He 
essayed, but the food was too repulsive; and 
so, rising with a soda-cracker in hand, he 
went to the proprietor, standing at his usual 
post at the door-way, and explained his po- 
sition. The full price of the meal, one dol- 
lar, was, notwithstanding this, demanded. 
‘But I have eaten nothing but a soda-crack- 
er!’ was the explanation. The explanation 
would not be accepted. He was compelled 
to pay the dollar before leaving the room. 
Hot with indignation, Mr. 8. entered his car 
bent upon devising some method of revenge. 
He soon discovered it. Some little time after- 
ward the proprietor of the house received a 
telegram from a town farther west, charges 
not paid, to this effect: ‘After mature reflec- 
tion I am still of opinion that a dollar is too 
much for a soda-cracker.’ A few hours later 
came another telegram to the same effect. 
From Cincinnati a third message was re- 
ceived, unpaid as in the other cases, saying, 
‘I have consulted with some bakers here, 
and they are all of opinion that a dollar is 
too much for a soda-cracker.’ Once on this 
course Mr. 8S. was determined to have satis- 
faction to the full, and so plied his victim 
with telegrams for three days—making that 
soda-cracker the dearest merchandise the 
hotel-keeper ever disposed of.” 

If this story was received at first by my 
companion with roars of delighted laughter, 
I thought I discovered shortly a qualm of 
conscience—a slight disposition to pity the 
victimized hotel-keeper. And presently she 
thought she discovered a flaw in the story. 

“But I thought telegrams had to be pre- 
paid by strangers.” 

“ By strangers, yes. You forget how well 
known Mr. §. is in the country through which 
he was traveling.” 

“ Well, it was certainly very hard on his 
victim, and yet” (reflecting) “the waiters 
are really abominably rude. But how much 
better than we expected are the Western 
road-side eating-houses! Do you recollect 
our last meal on the Plains ?—at Wallace, 
wasn’t it? A large, handsome stone-house, 
a neatly-set table, good viands, and respectful 
attendance. And the place is in a very des- 
ert—nothing but the unbroken plains extend- 
ing hundreds of miles in every direction.” 

“The steaks were very dry and tough.” 

“ Steaks!” (with emphasis) “are dry and 
tough everywhere in the country. But the 
antelope-meat was sweet and tender. And 
the bread, and the eggs, and the tea, and the 
milk—not much variety, perhaps, but a good, 
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clean, neat service. I declare I shall never 
get over my surprise at the hundred unex- 
pected marks of civilization we found all 
through that country.” 

“And I declare” (making haste to get 
in my declaration) “that I shall never forget 
the ery of dismay which one nameless lady 
uttered as we drove up to the fashionable 
‘Manitou House’ at the foot of Pike’s Peak: 
‘Goodness gracious! and I have left all my 
silk dresses at home!’” 

“Well! and I was in despair! Hadn’t 
you insisted that a tourist’s dress was all I 
needed! How could I suppose that watering- 
places had already sprung up among the 
Rocky. Mountains? Let me assure untrav- 
eled ladies that in this fast country one can be 
certain of nothing, and had best go prepared 
for all emergencies. I thought we were 
going into the wilds, and when I saw that big 
hotel, that broad piazza, those groups of 
fashionable ladies, my heart went into my 
boots! TI believe, now, if invited to a journey 
into the heart of Sahara, I’d have an extra 
camel for my Saratoga trunk!” 

“Well! are we to skip all the distance 
between Altoona and the Colorado springs?” 

“T don’t know. After all, there isn’t 
much of a story to tell. After Altoona, you 
know, we cross the Alleghanies—and every- 
body knows the views here are grand. The 
glimpses from a car-window, though, are so 
fleeting one can scarcely say ‘It is!’ ere it is 
not. Why don’t they have bigger windows, 
or open cars? A crowd gathers at each 
door. A crowd collects on the platforms. 
The rest of us stretch our necks, and dodge 
from side to side, and struggle with one ob- 
stacle and another in frantic efforts to see 
what everybody is exclaiming about. The 
Great Bend is a great sight, perhaps, but I 
nearly dislocated my neck, nearly gave my 
spine a permanent twist, in my struggles to 
see it. 

“When one thinks about it” (my com- 
panion here put on so reflective a look that I 
saw a long digression was inevitable), “‘it is 
easy to see how much travel may be increased 
in comfort and pleasure. It is only of recent 
years, you know, that pleasure-travel has be- 
come with us an institution, so to speak. 
And if people continue to go journeying to 
see the country, they are likely to demand fa- 
cilities for accomplishing their purpose— 
arn’t they?” 

I assented, of course, and, seeing that 
Charlotte was warming her grievances per- 
taining to railway-travel, felt disposed to 
stimulate her indignation a little. So I re- 
marked that the railroad companies continu- 
ally made desperate efforts to induce the pub- 
lic to travel with them, but no sooner got the 
traveler in their hands than all interest in his 
welfare, every concern in his comfort, every 
desire to promote the ends of his journey, 
ceased to exist. 

“But it won’t always be so,” broke out 
with emphasis, “It is these hurrying, in- 
satiate, money-dreaming mercantile travelers 
that ruin traveling for the observing, inquisi- 
tive pleasure-seeker. The mercantile men 
don’t want to see any thing. They ask for a 
smoking-car, and get it; a sleeping-car, and 
get it; fast time, and get it.” 





“ Sometimes,” I interpose. 

“But” (not noticing my parenthesis), 
“when the country-loving excursionists be- 
come more numerous and powerful, things 
will be ordered a little for their welfare. If 
the railroad-men had more gumption, they’d 
anticipate the good time. Why don’t they, 
for instance, think of people’s wants, and 
build observation-cars—open platform struct- 
ures, from which the traveler could comfort- 
ably see the country he is rushing through ?” 

“The idea is excellent. They have them, 
you know, on the Pacific Railway.” 

“ Let us have them on all railways through 
picturesque regions—on the Erie road, on the 
Hudson road, on the Pennsylvania road, on 
the Connecticut Valley road—on every line 
that runs through a country worth looking 
at. Just think of the Hudson River road! 
Everybody—I mean everybody who is not a 
mercantile traveler, or an Albany politician 
—wants to see the scenery of the river. But 
one-half of the people are on the seats that 
look inland, having for prospect blank walls 
of clay, mostly ; while even those on the riv- 
er-side of the cars see nothing of the banks 
on that one side of the river, and catch but 
unsatisfactory glimpses of the opposite shores. 
Think how delightful an open car would be! 
Perhaps an awning would be needed, to keep 
off the sun; but this should be high, so as 
not to obstruct the view. And the sun, more- 
over, with a good circulation of air, is not 
objectionable.” 

“ But what of the dust ?” 

“That is another thing the railroad-men 
must reform. The tormenting clouds of 
dust, so often utterly destructive to the 
pleasure of travelling, can be—I’m sure they 
can be—and ought to be—prevented. This 
very Pennsylvania road is almost without 
dust, simply because its road-bed is covered 
with rock.” 

“Tt would be extremely difficult to do 
this on many roads,” 

“Tn those cases there are other methods. 
It would not be impracticable to encourage 
the growth of grass between the rails. Wheth- 
er this would be easier than sprinkling the 
road with water charged with salts or acids, 
so as to crust the surface of the ground, I 
don’t know ; but one or the other plan ought 
to be adopted. This notion about the acids, 
you know, is not my idea. It was the sug- 
gestion of our traveling friend George ; yet 
it was you, I think, who told us of the experi- 
ment made in London with certain mixtures 
that retained dampness in the ground a long 
time, and fixed the earth-particles in a kind 
of cake.” 

I replied that this had certainly been 
done. “ A car filled with a preparation of this 
sort, and attached to an occasional train, 
would keep a road in capital condition.” 

“ Of course,” resumed my companion, “ in- 
numerable people will laugh, and say it can’t 
be done. Every new notion is received with 
this spirit of incredulity. These people’s 
grandfathers said the same thing about rail- 
traveling itself. But there is no doubt some 
sort of effectual method could be devised. 
The nuisance is so intolerable that it keeps 
many a person at home, and, hence, the road 
that first accomplishes the reform will have 





a monopoly of the pleasure-travel. Don’t 
you think I am right?” 

“T do, indeed.” 

“Yes; and, when over our dustless roads 
ample and comfortable observation-cars are 
carrying their thousands of happy summer 
travelers, I shall remind the public to whom 
they are indebted for the suggestion.” 

“T wish you were a railroad president, 
with all my heart, so as to begin the reform 
at once.” 

“Well, where are we? At Pittsburg, I 
think, by this time. One ought to see Pitts- 
burg at night, so everybody says. This being 
true, there can be nothing said about its day- 
light view that anybody wants to hear. There 
are a great many wofully black chimneys, 
great clouds of dust, sooty-looking buildings, 
with begrimed figures moving to and fro in 
them ; the air is fairly charged with smoke ; 
there is a great deal of distasteful disorder 
and confusion; but—” 

“All of which is very picturesque, you 
know.” 

“That is something I shall always quar- 
rel with the artists about. Why is the un- 
couth and dilapidated picturesque? When 
I see a charming landscape, and, while de- 
lighted with its undulating hills, its winding 
river, its masses of forest-green, complain of 
some old, tumble-down mill or other build- 
ing as a mar to the picture, some artist de- 
clares this is the very feature he wants, and 
thrusts it into the foreground of his sketch. 
I don’t understand it. There is assuredly no 
unity of sentiment, no harmony of thought or 
feeling, in such distinctly different classes of 
objects. Ifone likes chaos, he may like chaos ; 
if he is fond of disordered piles of ill-looking 
buildings, he has a right to be fond of them ; 
but, when it is demanded of me that I shall 
admire them in the name of the picturesque, 
I am decidedly prompted to say ‘I won’t,’ and 
to ask why.” 

“Now, honestly, don’t you think your 
last little touch of incoherence slightly pict- 
uresque |!” 

‘“‘Impertinent, always, sir. Next time we 
must see Pittsburg by night ; but I won’t call 
it picturesque by sunlight if I die for it. 

“Ohio is a pleasing country. There are 
beautifully wooded bills; there are open plains, 
diversified by meadows and grain-fields; there 
are neat, embowered farm-houses, making their 
quiet assertions of thrift and comfort; there 
are busy, prosperous-looking towns. Indiana, 
you recollect, we cross at night. The portion 
of Illinois we see is not the best nor most in- 
teresting. There is not much to vary the 
long journey; but we are dislodged three 
times a day to try our fortune at the eating- 
places. There is one thing about these eat- 
ing-houses that has perplexed and amazed 
me. Every time we stop there is a tremen- 
dous clatter of gongs and bells. The travel- 
ers flow out of their cars, and, in a solid 
stream, pour into the one larger structure, 
before the door of which a lusty negro or 
Irishman appalls the ear with the resounding 
clamor of his gong. But, all about the main 
saloon—they are all ‘ saloons’—are common- 
ly several smaller places, out of which rush 
small boys, ringing frantic bells. Nobody 
heeds their discordant music, nobody notices 
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their places, nobody enters them. But the 
boys ring and ring, and hopeful proprietors ap- 
pear at the door, and promising announcements 
of repast hang in the windows and flourish 
over the entrances, Yet have I watched 
with anxiety, and never saw man or woman 
enter therein to partake of their pies and cof- 
fee. It is a speculation with me whether this 
scene is daily repeated—whether year in and 
year out the small boys, at the arrival of 
every train, clang their noisy bells, and the 
proprietors forever watch their untasted edi- 
bles and unappropriated tea and coffee.” 

“Let me suggest that it is time we had 
reached the Mississippi.” 

“T like to postpone my disappointments. 
How narrow it seemed to our Hudson-filled 
eyes! And yet our English companions 
were delighted with its breadth and spacious 
sweep. Use seems to be every thing. When 
I go to St. Louis again, I hope the bridge will 
be finished, for those ferry-boats are dark and 
direful devices. But how noble the bridge 
is! Somebody jumped up in a wagon and 
rattled off all the facts, as if repeating them 
from a book, but I declare I have forgotten 
them. How many feet under water are the 
towers? Eighty did he say? Men who drown 
you suddenly in a whole flood of items and 
facts ought to know that the unfamiliar ear 
cannot take in as readily as the voluble tongue 
can utter. No matter. I detest statistics at 
best. The bridge is a superb one. Every- 
body in St. Louis tells you what a triumph of 
engineering it is; but I, for one, am quite 
ready to forgive this natural vanity in view 
of the real pluck of the enterprise.” 

I stop here the galloping tongue of my 
lady to ask whether (as we did not see St. 
Louis until on our return) all descriptions of 
it should not be postponed until the proper 
order. 

“Let us,” she answers, “ out with it all 
now. We saw but little of the place at best, 
you know. We rode through the streets; 
we went to Shaw’s Garden; we plunged into 
the depths of Cook’s wine-vaults, and tasted 
some of his Imperial. That is about all. 

“The streets are animated and handsome 
—they might be cleaner—and some of the 
buildings imposing with their towers and Man- 
sard roofs. Many of the residences are charm- 
ing, nearly all of them having more ground 
room than our ladder-like domiciles. The city 
park, known as the Lafayette, is larger and 
far more pretentious than our New-York green 
inclosures. It is full of shaded walks, and 
odorous with many flowers. The Benton 
statue is a noble monument to Missouri’s 
great statesman.” 

“You must not forget Shaw’s gardens.” 

“Of course not, for they are the lions of 
the place. Of the botanical gardens and the 
great conservatory, with its collection of 
queer and superb tropical plants, one cannot 
say too much. They do honor to their project- 
or, Mr. Shaw, and to the city. But the newly- 
laid-out pleasure-grounds need the prompt in- 
4erposition of somebody with taste. The trees 
were planted by a mathematician, and the 
summer-houses must have been devised by 
the keeper of a Japanese tea-garden.” 

“T thoroughly agree with you. The St. 
Louisians ought to take down those many- 





colored pagodas and pavilions with all pos- 
sible expedition, for they are hopelessly paltry 
and meagre.” 

“TI really looked at them with mingled 
feelings of alarm and relief, thinking what 
our New-York politicians, under a like inspi- 
ration, might have done with Central Park, 
and which, by some strange good fortune, 
they did not. In a republican country we 
are always hovering on the verge of unknown 
horrors in the public manifestations of taste. 
But at least let us praise the splendid botan- 
ical gardens and conservatories, and let the 
foolish pagodas go.” 

“ Let me mention,” I interrupt, “ that I first 
saw St. Louis more than twenty-five years 
ago. Of many things I cannot now recol- 
lect accurately, but one change may be noted. 
This was before railroads had crossed the 
prairies, and all traveling and transportation 
were by water. The St. Louis levee then, if 
the picture that comes up to my imagination 
be a correct one, was far more thronged with 
steamboats than now, and presented a much 
more busy scene. At that time boats sailed 
daily for Cincinnati and Pittsburg, for New 
Orleans, for the upper river. Now, much of 
the freight, and nearly all the travel, are car- 
ried by rail; and the city, largely as it has 
grown, has lost on its river-front some of the 
great bustle and intense activity that char- 
acterized it then. We boast of the con- 
veniences of railroad travel, but, if this meth- 
od of locomotion bad not been invented, what 
immense strides water-travel would have 
made! What boats would have been built! 
What speed attained! What development, 
even, the canal system would have shown! 
You longed, in Pennsylvania, for a better 
view of the Juniata and the hills. You should 
have glided along its banks by canal as I did 
when a boy. There was the river on one 
side, the mountain-cliffs lifting on the other, 
a charming expanse of country opening con- 
tinually in new pictures; and we, in the neat 
passenger packet, with horses at a good trot, 
gliding smoothly and tranquilly through the 
very heart of the scene, unconscious of dust 
or rumble.” 

“Tt must have been charming. A little 
slow, perhaps. But then, with the imp impa- 
tience well subdued, what more delightful 
way to really enjoy country scenes? And, as 
you say, with no railways, the packets would 
have increased in size, the canals widened 
their banks, the speed been increased, all to 
great gain of comfort, even if followed with 
a little loss of time. No matter; we shall 
see great improvements on the rail yet, or I 
am no prophet.” 

“But let us bid adieu to St. Louis and 
hasten onward to the Plains. Night travel 
should be omitted if one wants to see a coun- 
try thoroughly. Darkness, to My imagina- 
tion, overshadows Missouri; by starlight we 
glided out of St. Louis, and, slumbering all 
the way, wakened to learn that we were near- 
ing Kansas City on the border of the State.” 

“Shall we ever forget that scorching day 
in this place? It was Sunday. Kansas City 
is probably lively enough on other days—but 
on a very hot Sunday, in a poor hotel that 
houses and feeds its inmates badly, where 
awnings, or blinds, or other sun-protectors, 





are unknown, where an army of flies render 
sleeping or sitting impossible, it failed to 
leave lasting impressions of delight and pleas- 
ure. And yet one agreeable incident must 
not be forgotten,” 

“You mean the German garden, the urbor, 
the home-made wine, But this was at West- 
port, five or six miles distant.” 

“Tt comes under our Kansas City experi- 
ence, however. How odd and pleasant it 
seemed—as if we were on the Rhine, rather 
than far away on the American border! The 
shaded garden, the green, sweet arbor, the 
little, shadowed, nestling cottage, the soft air 
of peace and quiet. Then the native wine, 
made by the mild, pleasant-looking German 
himself from vines whose ripening bunches 
were filling all the air with odor—wine, too, 
that, with a Joving thought of the genius of 
the old land, he had called Goethe wine! I 
say, again—this scene might have been ex- 
pected in Germany ; it came as a strange and 
a sweet oasis on that Western border. 

“ After Kansas City came Lawrence and 
Topeka. But let me leave to your more 
practical mind all that is to be said about 
those cities.” 

“You would have me play chorus to your 
dramatic narrative! Then I must descend to 
particulars. Our journey from Kansas City 
westward was in company with a number of 
English people come over to look at lands 
and farming prospects in Kansas; and, being 
under special charge of the railroad company, 
a Pullman car was placed at their indepen- 
dent ‘service. So we were switched off at 
Lawrence, and explored the town, not omit- 
ting a visit to Ayers’s and Sprager’s fine stud- 
farm, where Ethan Allen in his noble -age 
abides, and who was permitted to show us 
his fine paces on the training-course. One 
likes an enthusiast in his profession, It is as 
good as a poem to hear Mr. Ayers descant 
upon the fine points in a horse, and a pleas- 
ure equal to his own to see his well-trained 
trotters marshaled in goodly array. As for 
Lawrence itself, like Kansas City and Topeka, 
it is a busy, thriving town, and one can but 
wonder to find in those mushroom cities so 
many of the conditions and appliances of 
long-built cities. Even the ubiquitous horse 
car is in all their avenues.” 

“The biliiard-halls,” interrupts my com- 
panion, significantly. 

“To be sure. They are everywhere. I 
do believe if a far Western village consisted 
of but one house, that one structure would 
hold a billiard-table. The naturalists tell us 
that the wild-bee—the white man’s fly, the 
Indians call it—is found in the West just in 
advance of the approach of civilization. The 
billiard-table exhibits a similar phenomenon. 
A new village on the Plains usually consists 
of a water-tank for the railway, some sort of 
rough station-house for the accommodation 
of the single railroad employé, a livery-stable, 
and a billiard-saloon! Who in the world is 
to hire the horses, or where the railroad ser- 
vant is to find an antagonist for the game of 
billiards, is still an unsolved problem. You 
recollect that, in one place, I counted twenty- 
seven houses, which constituted the entire 
settlement and the entire neighborhood—for 
nothing but a sea of uninhabited plain ex- 
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tended on every side; and yet of these twen- 
ty-seven, two were large and apparently flour- 
ishing livery-stables. The greater number of 
the rest were saloons, with “billiards” in 
large letters on some, and “ Delmonico” on 
others. In the far west Delmonico appears 
to be a generic name, meaning eating-place, 
or tippling-house—for one finds the name (a 
magical one to New-Yorkers) in every prairie 
settlement of over a dozen houses.” 

“You are going too fast!” cries my im- 
patient dictator, “‘and have forgotten a hun- 
dred points.” 

“Let me go on. We have our sleeping- 
ear, which was shunted off, as the English say, 
at this place and that, and delay.the journey 
not a little, gaining, of course, a more particu- 
lar knowl@dge-of, the towns and the country ; 
but Colorado: is our objective point, as the 
military men say. Now.be.so good as to re- 
sume the narrative.” 

“T must say,” exclaims Charlotte, tak- 
ing up the thread.yery geadily, “that our 
mode of ; trayel ‘seemed. very romantic at 
first—but a night on a side-track at a busy 
railroad - station is, in the way of noises, 
a sort of purgatory. Freight-trains ceaseless- 
ly come and go, while restless locomotives 
hover about—now advancing, now backing; 
now starting off on some errand, now puffing 
and snorting on its return. Then some of the 
freight-cars are laden with cattle, who min- 
gle, now the angry grunting of hogs, now the 
mooing of cows, all with the rattle of the 
ears, and the puff of the locomotive. Travel- 
ing in a sumptuous car that stops when you bid 
it, goes when you order, waits at this place 
and that, and may attach itself to what train 
it pleases, or cut the company of what train 
it dislikes, may seem very fine ; it is independ- 
ent in some ways; but there are drawbacks, 
and principally of the kind I have mentioned. 

“But we are on the Plains. What a 
strange fascination there is in their boundless 
space! How queer the little settlements are, 
sometimes nothing but a group of rude ‘ dug- 
outs’—that is, excavated domiciles earthed 
over with sod—cellars without superstruct- 
ures; cool, summer places, we are told, but 
certainly life could scarcely be more primitive 
than in these caverns in the sod. The next 
development is also queer enough—a single, 
straight street apparently cropping right up 
out of the sea of grass, ingly ted 
with nothing, bearing relation to nothing, 
really is..very odd. And many of them, no 
doubt, are the nuclei of large towns. At 
present they seem isolated from civilization— 
and yet two stretching lines of rail and one 
thin cobweb pendent from pole to pole unite 
them with all the world. 

“In our long rides over those seas of 
burnt grass the telegraph-wire troubled me, 
filled messith haunting fancies. It was al- 
ways just at our side, seeming to be trying a 
race with, the swift-moving train—never gain- 
ing, never losing; now dipping into hollows, 
now rising on hills, now nearing the track, 
now stretching off, until I was distracted by 
the ceaseless pursuit. And, if I looked out 
at the long procession of poles to the west, 
the long, unbroken line to the east, they 
seemed to stretch out like Macbeth’s ghostly 
kings “ to the crack of doom "—so mysterious, 














80 persistent, so full of deadly and untiring 
pursuit, that I would fairly shudder.” 

“You were feverish with heat and dust.” 

“And what heat! The wind that came 
into the windows was a blast from a furnace 
—a hot sirocco. We were in the heart of a 
heated term they told us. Luckily, as we got 
farther west, the dust disappeared ; the earth 
seemed to cake rather than pulverize, and we 
were relieved from an affliction that at one 
time nearly drove us crazy. But spare me 
another heated term on the Western plains!” 

“ What comes next?” 

“Oh, I have so many impressions to re- 
late, monotonous as every onc declares the 
Plains to be. Do you recall those vast fields 
of sun-flowers? After the ground is first 
broken, if tillage is neglected, there springs 
up very strangely a perfect forest of sun- 
flowers—very small blossoms, you recollect— 
they might almost be better called star-flow- 
ers in regard to size; and these little sturdy 
republicans of the Plains utterly ignore the 
traditions of their kind, and persistently turn 
their backs upon his luminous majesty with 
very unceremonious independence. The rail- 
road-track, you know, is for miles garnished 
with them! They come as mysteriously as 
the bees and the billiard-tables.” 

“These sun-flowers were in Kansas before 
we reached the Plains. What next?” 

“ Why, the buffalo-grass, which disappears 
as mysteriously as the sun-flowers come. After 
the buffaloes have abandoned a section for two 
or three years, so goes the story, this peculiar 
grass is forced out by other varieties. I, for 
my part, expected to find the buffalo-grass of 
a tall and luxuriant growth, we heard so much 
of its succulent richness. But it is a little, 
short, curly grass, in midsummer burnt to a 
crisp, and looks as if it would starve a rabbit. 
And yet all herbaceous creatures will turn to it 
from other grasses, and fatteh upon it, as they 
can fatten on nothing else. 

“ But, dear me, this short grass! These 
endless plains barren of life, yellow under the 
summer suns! Where are our ideals of the 
prairie—the tall, flower-dotted grass, over 
which the autumn fires rush with frantic and 
devouring speed? You know the picture. 
Everybody does. And yet there is no tall 
grass excepting as civilization comes on, and 
even then none as high as your knee. At least, 
we could discover none or hear of none. Per- 
haps, as in the case of so many other tradi- 
tions, the searched-for is driven off to other 
parts—and one is sent south, or north, or 
west, anywhere else than where he is, to find 
the eluding phenomenon.” 

“Your readers by this time are impatient 
to hear about the buffaloes.” 

“How we strained our eyes for them ! 
How we longed forthem! And yet not a 
buffalo. Nothing could be more exasperating, 
of course; last season there were tens of 
thousands ; there was a herd of five hundred 
only a week before—but no buffaloes greeted 
our longing eyes, and, what made it worse, the 
atmosphere there is all filled with suggestions 
of buffalo. At every station are piles of buf- 
falo-skins and heaps of buffalo-bones; by the 
track are bleached buffalo-heads and remains 
of buffalo carcasses. It was explained that 
the heat had sent them to the streams; that 





it was too early for them; that they now 
avoided railway-tracks; that ten or twenty 
miles to the right or left there were tens of 
thousands of them. A plague on all expla- 
nations! The fact simply remains, that we 
saw no buffaloes.” 

“ But a few graceful antelopes, at least, 
hovered occasionally in sight.” 

“ And the prairie-dogs—the coyotes ; how 
absurd to call a creature a dog that looks like 
a cross between a rat and a rabbit! On ac- 
count of its bark! Its bark, as it is’called, 
is simply a loud, discordant squeal. But they 
are graceful creatures, and, in the absence 
of buffaloes, it was no little amusement to 
watch them scampering to their holes, where, 
either on their haunches, or with peering eyes 
from the entrance, would stare at us rush by. 

“ At Victoria énce more shunted off on a 
side-track for a day’s pause. This is the des- 
tination of our Scotch and English friends. 
An English gentleman, of great wealth, has 
purchased a whole county — five hundred 
square miles—has laid the foundation of a 
colony, and invited the better class of emi- 
grants from his native land. Some are there 
already. The soil is deep loam; there are , 
wooded water-courses ; in time, orchards will 
break the open plain, and farm-houses enliven 
the great expanse. This much one can safely 
predict. But now there is a fresh charm in 
the great untrodden virgin spaces. A long 
carriage - ride over the plains enlarges and 
strengthens one’s impressions of those great 
seas. The car-window always half starves 
one’s senses, and cramps the power of seeing 
and comprehending. 

“ But we leave Victoria. One more night 
on the Plains—and in the morning fifty miles 
only from the mountains! And, as the sun 
came up, what a glorious picture! Suddenly, 
as if it were lighting up some grand transfor- 
mation picture, peak after peak burst sud- 
denly into view, snow-touched, with dark- 
shadowed ravines, with rosy-tinted crags, with 
marvelous delicacy and mystery of color and 
form. It was as if Aladdin’s palace suddenly 
lifted up out of the Plains. No view of the 
mountains is so enchanting as the sunrise- 
glimpse of this majestic range.” 

“TI must tell you,” I interpose, “ that 
what comes, so erratic and diffuse have we 
been, must follow in a ‘To be continued.’” 

“That reminds me,” replies my ever- 
digressive companion, “of the odd sensation 
the ¢ar-reader sometimes experiences. On 
open flains it is smooth enough, but in a 
hilly country your car-read novel affords a suc- 
cession of the sharpest and most dramatic 
‘To be continueds’ conceivable. Now you 
are dashed into the darkness of a tunnel, 
with the story hanging upon. an uncompleted 
passage; now in the very midst of a thrilling 
sentence a passing train flings its imperative 
‘To be continued’ upon the page; in a mo- 
ment more the shadow of a bridge is thrust 
into the evervilislocated story; and so the 
reader struggles-on, perpetually grasping at 
the fragments of his narrative, 

“ But I see the cloud of impatience gath- 
ering in your face. We must finish our story, 
I suppose, in one paper more ?”’ 

“In one more.” 

0. B. Bunce. 
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Venetian Potters at Work. 


(From a Print of the Sixteenth Century.) 


ETWEEN ¢éerra-cotta proper and enameled 

pottery there is a sort of connecting 
link in the polished ware of the ancients. It 
is sometimes difficult to determine whether 
the polish in question is given by mechanical 
means, or produced by u glazing so light as 
to be unrecognizable as such by the eye; 
other specimens show that the former method 


was used; others, again, that the latter means | 


was employed ; so that, as a class, the polished 
ware marks the transition period from plain 
baked earth to enameled pottery. 

The application of glazing or enamel to 
terra-cotia is thought by some to have soon 
followed the invention of the latter, as en- 
ameled bricks are found in connection with 
the ancient unglazed ones mentioned in our 
first article. Others hold that a considerable 
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A Nicosthenes Vase. 
(Museum of Napoleon III.) 


period elapsed before this improvement was 
thought of. Be that as it may, it is yet mere- 
ly a question of more ancient, most ancient, 








for enameled pottery is of very great an- 
tiquity. 


their knowledge of enameling ; tiles and bricks 
as the simpler forms, and vases and various 
other vessels represent their advance in the 
art. They left us, too, many little figures of 
gods and animals executed in cleverly-colored 
enameled pottery. 

The compound used as the body of the 


Ancient Tile. 


Egyptian ware was so friable that the work- 
men evidently encountered much difficulty in 
shaping it to their will, yet some fine speci- 
mens bear evidence to their skill with even 
such intractable material. They made cups, 
tumblers, mugs, and vases, of artistic shapes, 


and ornamented them with drawings of lotus- | 
| petals, papyrus-flowers, fishes, 
| other designs, a frequent accompaniment be- } 
ing hieroglyphic inscriptions recording the | 


and various 


names of kings for whom they were made, 
or other matters of similar import. 

To the Greeks we must turn for the most 
beautiful examples of the ceramic art in en- 
ameled pottery, as well as in simple ¢erra-cotta. 
“ The Greeks,” to quote the words of M. Burty, 
“thanks to a concourse of peculiar circum- 
stances; to their Asiatic origin, their lumi- 
nous climate, the beautiful outlines of their 
landscape, their philosophy, their social con- 
stitution, their intellectual superiority to the 
surrounding populations, and even the youth- 
ful virility to which humanity attained in 
their time, theirs was the unrivaled privilege 
to enjoy, for a century and a half, that seren- 
ity of soul to which the creation of great 


| ter and his guests. 


The Egyptians furnish us many proofs of | 








works is a natural instinct. Their pottery, 


| no Jess than their sculpture, reveals their ex- 


quisite taste and the perfect equilibrium of 
their life. Simple and noble forms must have 


| sprung up under the hand of the potter like 
| flowers from a vigorous stem.” 


An immense number of specimens of Gre- 
cian pottery have from time to time been dis- 
covered in the ruins of cities, and in the 
burial-places of the dead. 

Many of these were evidently in use as 
household vessels—commoner kinds for the 
servants, and more elegant ones for the mas- 
Other pieces, of more 


Ancient Tile. 
(Aisne, France.) 


costly elegance, were doubtless intended only 
as ornaments. 

Some of the Grecian vases are signed by 
the makers, nearly a hundred names of cera- 
mic artists having been thus preserved to 
posterity. A whole series has been found 
signed by one man, named Nicosthenes, who 
worked in black ona white ground, producing 
some exquisite effects. A fine specimen of 
his work is shown in an accompanying en- 
graving. 

Relief ornaments were in use on the Gre- 
cian vases, as well as those simply painted on 
a smooth surface, and colors and even gild- 


; ing were applied as by the potters of modern 


times. 

The Etruscans had a pottery peculiarly 
their own, but the few superior specimens 
they have left us are either really Grecian 
works or close imitations of them. 

The Romans present but little of interest 


| in comparison to the works of the Greeks. 


With a style in some respects their own, they 


| but reproduced wares which, while perhaps 


more serviceable than those of the Grecian 
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Bcrder from Tiles at Saint-Chapelle. 


potters, were much below them in artistic 
merit. 
Coming to more modern times, we find 
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another distinctive class of pottery—the His- 
pano - Moorish, or Majolica ware. Although 
the question is still in dispute, it is probable 
that the Moorish potters first established 
themselves in the island of Majorca, and from 
this we have the corrupted name that distin- 
guishes their wares, and the famous manu- 
facture that afterward sprung into existence 
from this foundation on Italian soil. Of the 
early Majolicas we will specially name only 
the Vase of the Alhambra, which is charac- 


Etruscan Vase, with Black Ground. 


terized by an eloquent writer as “a monu- 
ment of inestimable rarity.” This vase stands 


nearly four feet high; the ground is white, 
and the decorations in blue of two shades. 
No jewelry, says one describing it, can exceed 
the brilliancy and freshness of this piece of 
workmanship. 

The chief establishment of the Hispano- 
Moorish potters is supposed to have existed 


at Malaga. Toward the year 1350, a traveler 
named Ibn-Batautah, a native of Tangiers, 
mentioned, as a principal product of exporta- 
tion, “the beautiful pottery or gilt earthen- 
ware which is manufactured at Malaga.” 

The art of making Majolica was Arabian, 
until, seized by Italian genius, it was made to 
bring forth new and wonderful fruits. The 








Lucca della Robbia, who was born at 
Florence about the year 1400. Origi- 
nally a goldsmith, he turned to working 
in marble, in which he executed some 
noted sculptures, and from marble to 
the more plastic clay. In 1446, the 
church- records mention, for the first 
time, an enameled terra - cotta by this 
artist, representing the Ascension. This 
was the beginning, as far as we know, 
of a series of similar works, in which 
relief and color are blended with the 
happiest effects. Lucca’s success is ad- 
mitted to have been complete. His fig- 
ures are drawn with grace, and his or- 
naments marked by elegant simplicity ; 
and the application of his enamels was 
made with the carefulness of a master- 
hand. For scenery, garments, and other 
accessories, he employed mainly green, 
blue, and white, and for the more prom- 
inent effects, gold, yellow, and violet. 
A peculiarity distinguishing the works 


| of Lucca is the character of his white 


enamel, which, being somewhat trans- 


| lucent, shows the redness of the clay 
beneath, and yet assumes the appear- 
| ance of old, yellowed ivory. 


Lucca’s works, notwithstanding their 
excellence, have met with unfavorable 
criticism. The combination of color 
with sculpture has always had its ene- 
mies, and even some of his admirers 
say that Lucca was too prodigal in 
the use of his pigments. One of this latter 
class of critics (M. Barbet de Jouy) adds, 
however: “In the Church of the Archers at 
Prato the picture is of two colors, black and 
white ; the ornament which unites these two 
is an elegant frieze of enameled ¢erra-cotia, 
white reliefs upon a sky-blue ground, which 
gives tone to the whole; a crown of flowers 
surrounds the top of each pilaster, and a 
given number of candelabra, to which the 
wreaths are attached, fill up the spaces be- 
tween the crowns. Not one of these ornaments 
could be suppressed without being missed ; 
each one is necessary to its place ; and, when 
we raise our eyes from the walls to the ceiling, 
they meet with four large, circular medallions, 
on which the Evangelists are represented on 


great master in this latter movement was | a blue-ground, spangled with gold stars, in 


Flagon, by Giorgio Andreoli, of Gubbio, 


(Baron C. de Rothschild s Collection.) 


a happy combination of relief and 
coloring.” 

The career of Lucca was cut 
short by death in 1430. His family 
making public the secrets of his 
discovery, manufactories of Ma- 
jolica soon sprung up in Pesaro, 
Gubbio, Urbino, Bologna, and 
many other towns and cities of 
Italy, and the lively emulation 
between them gave somewhat of 
an individual character to their 
productions. Urbino became fa- 
mous through the works of Fran- 
cesco Xanto, who executed his- 
torical subjects on enameled clay. 
This Xanto had a successor, Ora- 
zio Fontana, who has been called 
the “ Raphael of Majolica.” The 
excellence of this artist’s works 
was such, that Christina of Swe- 
den once offered to exchange, for 





Gourd in Urbino Ware. 


(M. Jarvez's Collection.) 


two large vases of his production, two silver 
ones of equal size. 

Majolica attained its perfection under a 
duke of Urbino, Guidobaldo IT., whose devo- 
tion to the art was such that he spared no 
pains to forward it. This duke even pre- 
vailed upon Raphael, and some other of the 
world-renowned artists of the time, to furnish 
original designs for works in his favorite 
ware; and the productions of this period, as 
one might well suppose, are distinguished 
above all others for harmony and accuracy 
of drawing. Very soon after this perfection 
was arrived at the art declined, and by the 
end of the sixteenth century had lost its high 
artistic character. 

This decline was perhaps hastened by such 
accumulations of beautiful works in Majolica 
that they lost their precious character. We 
even read of a wholesale, wanton destruction 
of this ware on such a scale as to almost pre- 
clude the idea of its being held, at the time, 
in any great estimation. An old chronicler 
tells us that, at a dinner given in 1580 to 
Henry III. by Cardinal de Birague, “ there 
were two large tables covered with eleven 
hundred or twelve hundred pieces of fai- 
ence (enameled pottery) full of dried fruits, 
sugar-plums, and confects of all kinds, built 
up into castles, pyramids, platforms, and 
other magnificent fashions, most of which 
were thrown down and broken in pieces by 
the servants of the court, who were of a 
wanton and insolent nature. And great was 
the loss, for all of the service was excellently 
beautiful.” 

The estimation in which the ceramic 
wares of the ancients have been held by the 
moderns is shown in the prices which have 
from time to time been paid for good speci- 
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mens. At the sale of Baron Durand, in 
1836,* a vase, on which was represented the 
death of Creesus, became the property of the 
Lounce Museum for six thousand six hundred 
francs, Another inferior one sold at the 
same time for one thousand and fifty francs. 
Two other vases in the Lounce collection cost 
respectively six th d and three thousand 
five hundred and fifty francs. The British 
Museum gave one hundred and forty-two 
pounds for a Bacchie amphora of the archaic 
style. The celebrated Cumean Vase, orna- 
mented with gilded figures, was sold at Na- 
ples for five hundred pounds; and, to crown 
alla vyase'in the Museo Barbonico changed 
hands, a half-century since, at the enormous 
eight thousand ducats, an amount 
equiy 2 our money to about four thou- 
sand mdred dollars, Such prices, ob- 
“serves Mr. Birch, on whose authority we give 
these statistics, will scarcely prevail, again, 
“not that taste is less, but that fine vases 
are more common. No sepulchre has been 
spared when detected, and no vase neglected 
when discovered ; salt vases have been ex- 
humed with more activity than the most of 
precious relics.” 

We must retrace our steps a moment to 
consider the application of enameled ¢erra- 
cotta as a flooring or pavement, _ This use of 
pottery existed with the ancients, and was in 
high favor in the latter days of Rome. We 
find it again revived in the middle ages, and 
made to do excellent service in the great ca- 
thedrals, furnishing a pavement in accord with 
the ornamentation of wall and window, and one 
that would at the same time resist wear and 
tear almost as well as stone. In France, the 
manufacture of these tiles was the precursor 
of that higher form of ceramic art which, 
flowering first in Italy, under Lucca Della 
Robbia, blossomed again with new vigor un- 
der Bernard Palissy. 

Of Palissy and bis works we shall have 
something to say in a succeeding and con- 
cluding article. 

To return: the tiles of the middle ages 
exhibit the same peculiar ornamentation char- 
acteristic of the illuminated manuscripts of 
that period. Fantastic figures in great va- 
riety were introduced, and the heraldic fan- 
cies of the age naturally brought forth, on 
those intended for the castles of the feudal 
lords, fleurs-de-lis, lions, dragons, dolphins, 
and all the possible or impossible things of 
heraldry. 

We will close our hasty review by a brief 
notice of the composition of the potters’ en- 
amels, and of the methods by which they are 
applied. 

Earthen-ware, as it comes from the kiln, 
after the first baking, is called discuit, from a 
resemblance to the ship-bread usually known 
by that name. In this condition it is not 
only lustreless but porous, and consequently 
unfit for most of the purposes to which pot- 
tery is applied. The ruder nations rendered 
their wares impermeable to liquids by rubbing 
the surface with some solid grease, such as 
tallow, and even the Greeks used non-vitre- 
ous varnishes for the same purpose. Wine 
and oil jars, it is said, are finished in Spain 








* Birch’s “ Ancient Pottery,” ii., 132. 





and Jialy at the present day by rubbing them 
with wax—an ancient custom still followed. 
But the more skilled artisans have employed 
from early times a covering of enamel or 
glaze, to give the desired finish. 

The ingredients of glazes are various. 
The felspars and some kinds of volcanic 
scoris are used in certain cases; a second 
class includes such substances as common 
salt, potash, and boracic acid; stil] another 
consists of earthy and metallic substances, 
such as silica and lead; and yet another of 
pure metallic oxides and sulphurets. What- 
ever the ingredients, the combination is such 
that the heat of the furnace shall convert 
them into an enamel or glass which will ad- 
here to the ware, render it impermeable ‘to 
liquids, and give it lustre. Glazes are either 
transparent or opaque. The latter, variously 
colored, are used when it is desirable to con- 
ceal the body of the ware; the former when 
the case is the reverse. Any painting to be 
done on the ware is executed while it is in 
the buscuit state; transparent glazing being, 
of course, used, through which the figures 
distinctly appear after the second firing. 

The application of glaze is very simple ; 
the ingredients in powder being stirred up in 
water, the articles in biscuit are dipped into 
the liquid, and a sufficient quantity of it ad- 
heres. As soon as the dipping is done, they 
are ready for the kiln the second time, and, 
when heated to the point at which their coat- 
ing fuses, are finished. In the commoner 
kinds of pottery the glaze is applied before 
baking, so that it passes through the kiln but 
once, and certain modern inventions have 
rendered it possible to bake and glaze at the 
same time even some of the better sorts of 
ceramic ware. 
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Iron-ore has many colors and appearances, 
and an experienced eye may often be deceived 
as to its presence or absence in a tract of 
land. 

Not many years ago, a firm in one of the 
Middle States erected an iron-furnace, with 
all the concomitant buildings, dwelling-house, 
tenant-houses, water-wheel and dam, and ma- 
chinery to secure the blast, etc., in full reli, 
ance upon a vein of some nine inches wide of 
iron-ore to supply their furnace. 

They went along merrily enough for a 
year or more, but found a great drawback in 
the expense of mining their ore from so nar- 
row a vein; for, to admit of convenient work- 
ing, or, indeed, of working at all, it was ne- 
cessary to blast out by the side of their nine- 
inch-wide vein sufficient of the dead rock to 
admit a man's getting in to drill and bore for 
the next blast, and this dead rock cost them 
as much to get out as if it had been valuable 
ore. at 
Their furnace, water-wheel house, and’all 
their other houses, had, of course, a stune 
foundation. This was, in this case, a dark- 
red stone, quarried close by, some three miles 
nearer, to their furnace than their iron-mine. 











One morning, one of the partners, happening 
to pick up a fragment of this red foundation- 
stone, was for the first time struck by its 
great specific gravity. Some impulse (whence 
did it come?) led him to compare it with 
other stones about, and a suspicion crossed 
his mind that there was iron in this founda- 
tion-stone. 

The more he thought it over, the deeper 
came the conviction that there must be iron, 
and to a valuable extent, in this building. 
stone. Taking his partner into his confidence, 
and impressing him with his views, they 
agreed to substitute in the next week’s 
“charge,” or filling of the furnace (so many 
measures of ere, so mahy of limestone, so 
many of coal, put in with the regularity of a 
clock, hour by hour), one-third of this red 
building-stone, for an equal weight of the ore 
from the nine-inch vein. 

The end of that week saw as many pigs 
of good iron lying in thé sand—product of 
that weeks smelting—as they had ever had. 
Next week, one-half of the charge of ore was 
composed of the formerly despised building. 
stone. They found a more copious yield than 
ever before; and the third week, and for 
years thereafter; all the ore they used was 
the new ore, quarried close by the furnace 
from a vein of twelye feet wide. Several 
dollars per ton more profit than they had ever 
before made was the result of the “happy 
thought” of that first fortunate day. 

A friend of ours, no tyro in the delving 
business, was at one time exploring in one of 
the States for copper-ore. He had found it 
in one neighborhood, and, desiring to lease 
another tract, half a mile from that locality, 
found the owner of the tract unwilling, as- 
signing as a reason the impossibility of cop- 
per being on his farm unknown to himself, 
who had occupied the place some thirty 
years, . 

Bantering the farmer into a heavy wager 
on that point, he took him to his own front- 
door. In front of the door was the unpaved 
and ungraveled yard, passed daily by men 
and horses, and which, being on the side of a 
hill, was washed clean of dust and dirt by 
every rain. In the ground, crossing the yard, 
and within ten feet of the door, running 
northeast and southwest (the usual course of 
mineral veins east of the Alleghanies), was a 
greenish vein of dirt and stone, to which the 
man of stones pointed. 

“There,” said he, “right before your 
eyes for the last ten years, or ever since 
you have lived here, has been lying a vein 
impregnated with green carbonate of copper. 
It is faded by exposure, but dig down ten 
feet, and, if you don’t find a well-defined-vein 
of cépper-ore there, Pll give gow a thousand 
dollars.” 

_ The land-owner was ndW¥ fairly awake. 
John, Thomas, Peter, and Pil, ‘were called 
hastily from the barn and th€'plough, and all 
set to wOtk digging, ~ The résult was as pre 


dicted. ‘The vein was hot of much value, be- 


‘Wiig; at the depth théy teliched, but two inches 
‘wide; ‘But Tt was ‘copper. 
As the did sotig says— 


Mae 


“The farmer he looked, and hung his head.” 


It is not, however, to those alone who are 
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unskilled in mining that it happens not to 
know the treasures of the bounteous earth. 
While engaged, several years ago, in some 
operations in the gold-diggings of Virginia, 
among other laborers we had in our employ a 
mulatto slave, a worthy man and a stout 
worker. Some little acts of kindness we had 
had an opportunity to do for him (giving him 
tobacco, getting permission from his owner to 


go, oftener than he had used, some twenty | 


miles to see his wife, etc.) had engaged his 
gratitude, and one day he came to us, and 
asked for an opportunity to talk with us 
alone. 

His story proved to be this: Some years 
before, he, with some dozen other laboring- 
men, had been hired by a company to work 
in a gold-mine in a certain part of Virginia, 
where the gold-bearing slate, having decom- 
posed, was turned into a body of earth, lying 
nearly perpendicularly between masses of 
rock (called the “‘gangue-rock”), the vein 
being thus soft, friable, and easily worked, 
as far as they had gone down. 

The company had sunk their main shaft 
some eighty feet, and had met with remark- 
able success during their eight months’ opera- 
tions; but some difficulty, the nature of 
which was unknown to the poor slave, had 
occurred in their affairs, and their workings 
had ceased. “Some trouble about der pa- 
pers, the foreman told me,” said the mulatto. 

My informant and his mate, however, both 
belonging to the same master, had worked 
some weeks or so longer than the other la- 
borers, the contract for their services not ex- 
piring till that time, and the man who spoke 
with me, being a skilled miner, had performed 
all the digging done for that time in the bot- 
tom of the shaft. 

He stated to me that, in the last twenty- 
four hours of his digging, he had struck a 
solid mass of rock, which sparkled as the 
feeble rays of his miner’s-candle glanced upon 
it, and, on examination, he found the portion 
exposed to be covered with specks of gold. 
Denuding it still further with his pick and 
shovel, and cleaning it with his jacket, he 
found the whole of the piece of rock specked 
with particles of gold. The mass was about 
the size of the body of an ox, and near one 
end, at the side of the shaft, was the rock 
in situ, the solid rock, all glittering with the 
precious metal. 

“Did you tell the company?” 

“Not a word, sir; they wouldn’t er give 
me nuffin. I covered it up with dirt from 
the side of the shaft, and that night, ‘before 
the moon rose, I went out alone and tumbled 
a dozen tons of dirt from the edge of the 
shaft down on it.” 

“Why didn’t you tell your master?” 

“ He never give me no tobacky, nor nuffin 
else,” said the slave, with an oath. 

“Now, Cesar, this is a very good story, 
but what proof can you give me that you are 
telling the truth?” 

The man then stated that, before coming 
up from the shaft, he had placed in the bot- 
tom of the last bucket of earth drawn up a 
number of fragments broken off from the 
mass of gold-ore, and, coming up with the 
bucket, had so arranged as to avoid discovery 
by his companion, and had subsequently 









buried all the pieces in a hole dug by him- | 


self in the woods near by, which hole he 
thought he could find by drawing lines in 
certain directions, and for certain distances, 
from various trees, which he described to me. 
(We were reminded of Poe’s story of “The 
Gold Bug.”’) 

The poor fellow had no interest in deceiv- 
ing us, and a few days afterward we hired the 
man again for a week or two from his mas- 
ter, and, mounting him on horseback, pro- 
ceeded, he accompanying us, to the locality 
he had spoken of, some thirty miles off. The 
owner was absent, summering at one of the 
Virginia springs, but, obtaining leave for ex- 
amination and collection of specimens at his 
house, we armed our man with pick and 
shovel, and proceeded, under his guidance, 
to the spot where he had said he had found 
the gold. 

The location of the former shafts—there 
had been three of them—was readily found, 
though they had all been filled up, A broad 
depression in the surface of the field marked 
them plain enough. But the main object we 
had in view was to test the truthfulness of 
our mulatto friend, and to find the buried 
pieces “all spangled over with gold,” as he 
said. Luckily, a heavy rain was falling, and 
there were no prying idlers about to witness 
our proceedings. We entered the woods near 
by, and many and many a tree did he stand 
behind and take its bearings, with no suc- 
cess. At last we came to a stump, rifted ap- 
parently by lightning, for the branched part 
was all gone, and the top of it was tattered 
into shivers. 

“*Pears like dis yers de tree, but its done 
broke since I seen it last,” said our guide. 
He stood by its side a moment, when his face 
brightened, and he marched with measured 
steps straight toward the sun, then just break- 
ing from behind the clouds, and sinking to 
the west. “Fifty steps west,” said he, and 
as he reached that point he drove his pick 
deep into the ground and left it there. He 
then turned due north. “ Seventy-five steps 
north to a chestnut-tree,” said he, slowly, in 
a low tone; “and there it is,” he added. 
“ Seventy-five steps north to a chestnut-tree,” 
said he again, but this time his voice was 
like that of an exultant commander to a vic- 
torious army. 

He reached the tree in seventy-five steps, 
and, turning round, waved his hand with an 
air of triumph, which gave him, for the mo- 
ment, a natural dignity, and called out, “ All 
right ; that’s the place, Mr. Delver.” A slight 
search discovered to us a shallow depression 
in the ground, and here my man set to work 
with a will. At the depth of a couple of feet, 
he threw out some pieces as big as the fist, 
of quartz-rock, with spongy cavities filled 
with red earth (oxide of iron, from decom- 
posed auriferous sulphurets), and, as he had 
promised, spangled all over with native gold. 
He was not content till he had dug up all 
his deposit, some three-quarters of a bushel. 
Selecting from these what we wanted, we 
filled our saddle-bags, left empty for that pur- 

pose, when the rest were again buried. 

The location of the shafts may very readi- 
ly be found, but the blast of war has since 
swept over all that region, the wood is prob- 





ably. levelled, and when shall those silent 
witnesses to worthy Cesar’s truthfulness be 
exhumed again ? i 

Of course, we concluded to mine there, if 
possible. Sending the slave home with a 
present, and promising him his freedom if we 
had the success we might reasonably expect 
in working the mine (the angel of death has 
since freed him from slavery, from human 
passions, and the lust for gold, for he died, 
we are informed, in 1860, at Fredericksburg), 
we started off the next day for the springs, 
where the owner of “the Cesar mine” was 
amusing himself. , 

At our interview with the owner, we 
found that the “trouble with the papers,” 
which the mulatto had referred to, was this; 
The owner’s title was incomplete. One of 
the heirs of the parties he had purchased from 
was under age, and would not be of age for 


“nine years, and no valid bargain could be 


made in his minority, and the richer the 
mine proved to be, the more litigation would 
be likely to ensue. So we let the matter 
pass. The heir is now more than of age, 
dead, perhaps, sine prole ; the mansion of the 
visitor to the springs, we have heard, is burnt 
to the ground; he himself has gone the way 
of all flesh; the fences were long ago de- 
stroyed, and the whole estate is a weedy 
waste. But there, deep in the bosom of the 
earth, “unheeding all the pother o’er its 
head,” lies, with its brethren, the gold mass 
of the grateful slave, till the sacra fames, 
which pursues its like above the grass, shall 
go down beneath the daisies and bring it and 
them to the light. 

There are many places where sloth or ig- 
norance, or more honorable reasons, have 
caused neglect of the indications of the min- 
ing treasures offered to us by Nature with an 
open hand. 

Several years ago, a friend of ours, having 
some business in one of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can states, on the Pacific coast, cast his an- 
chor, and reefed the sails of his little schoon- 
er, in a small harbor of that country. Hay. 
ing landed, while transacting the business 
which brought him there (what it was, as 
William of Deloraine said, ‘‘it matters not,” 
it was not mining), he observed a peculiarity 
in many of the stones of the village streets, 
They were very heavy, and, when cleaned, 
glittering and iridescent. Riding out into 
the country, he observed large masses of this 
heavy rock, and a closer examination showed 
them to be specked with native copper. The 
character of the iridescent masses was then 
easily told. They were composed, as he sub- 
sequently found on analysis, of oxide of cop- 
per. 

According to his description, there are, 
within two or three miles of the village, 
masses of native copper and of copper-ore on 
the surface sufficient to load a hundred ships, 
On his return (we met him last in Washing- 
ton), he proposed to us to raise a force of 
five hundred men, put them under a military 
organization, and, making friends of the na- 
tive Indians and their chiefs (with many of 


! these he was already a personal favorite), col- 


lect and ship the ore to civilized regions, 
and, discovering the sub-surface deposit, open 
the necessary mines. 
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It was proposed to negotiate with the 
general government of the country, and, if the 
negotiations failed, to set them at defiance. 
They have. little or no power in that region, 
for it is far from the capital, and, as he well 
argued, where there is’ no protection to the 
governed there is no duty to the govern- 
ment. 

Divers other calls upon our time, with 
other considerations, prevented either of us 
from engaging in the enterprise, and there 
the copper remains, as useless to the Indian 
inhabitants of that region as the other rocks 
that lie about there. ‘‘ O fortunatos nimium /” 
ete. 

The cacti grow about the precious masses, 
the tall palms wave above them, and the 
tropic rains wash them bright, to glitter in 
the sun from year to year, and they lie idle 
and useless, like the sleeping castle, waiting 
for “the fated fairy prince,” whose prince- 
dom will come after he gets possession of 
them. 

There is in mining, more especially of the 
precious metals, an element of uncertainty 
which makes the pursuit so much like a lot- 
tery that it is not surprising that, with many 
of this profession, while no success satiates, 
the acquisitions made are undervalued. No 
mortal forecast can tell whether a good vein 
will not narrow to nothing (“peter out,” as 
the miners phrase it) in a week; and, on the 
other hand, it may widen in that time beyond 
all anticipation. The pursuit, doubtless, pro- 
duces an effect on the character. A series 
of incidents, occurring in Mexico, is in point 
as to this. 

An officer of our army, an American, dur- 
ing the Mexican War (where he did his duty 
well, at the head of his regiment), found oc- 
casion to stop, after the war, on matters of 
business (which, American-like, he had origi- 
nated there), in the city of Mexico. One day, 
while conversing with a party of Mexican 
gentlemen, the conversation turned on the 
ease with which the army of General Scott, 
in its march to the capital, had conveyed over 
the miserable Mexican roads its heavy can- 
non. 

As the conversation proceeded, a Mexican 
suggested that perhaps the conveyance of 
steam-engines and boilers along the moun- 
tain-roads might not be impossible to los 
Americanos, and subsequently was told a tale 
which we will relate. We should premise 
that the annual yield of silver in Mexico, in 
peaceable times is, we think, about forty mill- 
ion dollars. A miner, the Conde de Valen- 
ciana, at one time arranged with the mine- 
owners of a certain district in Mexico, that 
he should drive a tunnel through the moun- 
tain in which the chief mining operations of 
that district were conducted, across the veins, 
to unwater the mines, by simple specific 
gravity, he to have the right to all new veins 
he might discover. He realized a profit of 
some ten million dollars. 

The tale told by the Mexicans was this: 
Th the mining-region between the city of 
Mexico and Acapulco, on the Pacific, in the 
heart of the mountains, much silver had been 
extracted. A minero of that region had 
worked with varying success at his profession 
there for many years. He entertained an 





idea that, while many veins, or velas, had 
been discovered, yet that the great central 
vein, or veta madre (mother-vein), had never 
yet been found. 

Enthusiast as he was upon the subject, his 
means as a working miner had never yet en- 
abled him to make the excavations and ex- 
plorations he thought necessary to discover 
the monster vein. The attractions of monte 
and aguadiente (the twin curses of the Mexi- 
can working-miners), gambling and liquor, had 
stripped him of all as fast as a stray piece of 
good luck had fallen to his share. Some how 
or other he at last enlisted with himself the 
bishop of that diocese. 

The churchman advanced him money, and, 
hiring some men, he set to work. A few 
months’ mining showed him a broad, rich 
vein of silver-ore. He was a wealthy man. 
Twenty million dollars’ worth were taken out 
of the vela. A magnificent mansion was built 
by the grateful miner, for his friend the bish- 
op. Thirty miles off the miner erected for 
his friend a cathedral, and, between the two, 
a broad, well-paved road was built. The ca- 
thedral and the road still exist, but, whether 
that proves the above tale, one may form an 
opinion as well as another. 

But the miner insisted that the veta madre 
had not been reached. He squandered his 
millions, all in riotous living, and in new but 
unsuccessful mining enterprises, but several 
years after his former success enabled him to 
raise the funds necessary for further explora- 
tions, and he found another broad vela. From 
this he realized thirty million dollars, all of 
which he spent in a few years, and was again 
a@ poor man, “giving fifty bows for half a 
one.” Six or eight years after his second 
discovery, the miner died, still persisting in 
his belief that the grand vein, the vela madre 
of that region, had never yet been discovered. 

Now, if you take a zero from the right of 
both the large figures above mentioned, there 
is nothing incredible in this story. A super- 
intendent of a large silver-mine in Durango, 
in the northern part of Mexico, told us that 
economy and good management, or the lack 
of it, in one of these large silver-mines, would 


make an annual difference of half a million 


dollars’ profit, or the same amount of loss. 
Some ten years after the high mass for 
the repose of the soul of the minero had been 
celebrated in the stately cathedral which his 
gratitude, his piety, or his ostentation, had 
erected, a company of Spaniards undertook 
to mine on the pertinencia (or tract devoted 
to mining), which the cathedral-builder had 
explored. They, too, met with success, en- 
countering a broad vein of silver-ore, and 
uncovering it to the length of eleven varas— 
about thirty-three feet. Was this, at last, 
the long-sought veta madre? It was never 
tested, for, on the third day after the first 
sight of the vein had been obtained, an un- 
lucky blow of a miner’s pick struck through 
into what is called, in Cornwall, a sumph, or 
abandoned chamber made in former workings, 
filled with water, or into the rocky barrier of 
some powerful spring, and flooded the “ level.” 
So fast did the water flow into the new 
mine, that the miners present, leaving and 
losing their tools, had barely time to get to 
the surface, as the rising flood mounted up in 





the shaft, and drowned the new-born hopes 
of the Spanish company. The malacates, or 
buckets fastened on a revolving endless belt 
(such is the primitive method of “ unwater- 
ing” a mine in Mexico), made no headway 
against the rushing torrent, and the works 
were abandoned. 

To the giant efforts of a modern steam- 
pump, ora Cornish mining-pump, this body 
of water would probably offer but slight im- 
pediment, but the difficulty to the Mexicans 
lies in transporting a steam-engine over the 
Mexican roads to the place. An American 
would make but little of the matter. 

But another enterprise engaged the atten- 
tion of our friend, and this one was dropped. 
Vela madre or vela padre, mother-vein or 
father-vein, there lies the deposit, drowned 
beyond Mexican hope of resuscitation, a hun- 
dred and fifty feet in the earth, a “moist” 
but not “‘ unpleasant” body. 





WITH A FAN. 


Quid calamo levius? Pulvis. Quid pulvere? Ventus. 
Quid vento? Mulier. Quid muliere! Nihil!” 


A FAN, mon amie, just, you know, 
A thing of fluff and feather ; 
A toy to balance to and fro 
In warm or lazy weather. 


A sceptre swayed o’er friends and foes 
In that sweet realm of passion, 

Where flounces, frills, and furbelows, 
And flirts, are all the fashion. 


A “ trifle light as air ;”’ in short 
(To span my verse’s chasm 

With just one obvious pun), a sort 
Of fanciful phantasm. 


And yet there is a meaning, too, 
Not all imagination, 

In my bestowing upon you 
This symbol of flirtation. 


Perhaps, when under other moons— 
Forgetting past romances— 

Your pulses thrill to other times, 
Your eyes meet other glances— 


Then this same fan that hides your face 
And veils both yawns and blushes, 
May whisper by love’s special grace 
Of summer calms and hushes. 


And still through jest and badinage, 
Vague whim and wild vagary, 

Jt may endure an airy gage 
Of something not so airy. 


But should you change (as all girls do), 
And these frail bonds be riven, 

The Fan may point its moral, too, 
Light gift to light soul given. 


And if the memory of to-day 
Should ruffle then one feather, 
Why, raise the fan and brush away 

The past and me together ! 


Barton Grey. 
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BIRDS OF PARADISE. 
(From the “ Reviszo American Cyciorapia,” now in course 
of publication by D. Appleton & Co.) 
IRDS OF PARADISE (genus paradisea, 
B Linn.), a name given to a group of mod- 
erate-sized, cone-billed birds of the Malay 


Greater Paradise-Bird (Paradisea apoda). 


archipelago, noted for the extraordinary de- 
velopment of the plumage, its extreme deli- 
cacy, and brilliant colors. The genus is char- 
acterized by a long, strong bill, with the cul- 
men curved to the emarginated tip, and the 
sides compressed; the nostrils lateral and 


King-Bird of Paradise (Cicinnurus regius). 





covered by short feathers which conceal the 
base of the mandible; the wings long and 
rounded, with the fourth and fifth quills equal 
and longest; the tail is of various lengths, 
even or rounded; the tarsi as long as the 
middle toe, robust and covered by a single 
lengthened scale; the toes very long and 
strong, the outer larger than the inner, and 
united at the base, the hind-toe long and ro- 
bust; the claws long, strong, much curved 
and acute; the sides of the body, 
neck, breast, tail, and sometimes 
the head, ornamented with pro- 
longed showy feathers. These 
birds are active and lively in 
their movements, and are usual- 
ly seen on the tops of high trees, 
though they descend in the morn- 
ing and evening to the lower 
branches to search for food, and 
to hide in the thick foliage from 
the heat of the sun. The food 
consists chiefly of the seeds of 
the teak-tree, and of a species 
of fig; they also devour grass- 
hoppers and other insects, strip- 
ping off the wings and legs be- 
foré swallowing them; in con- 
“finement, they will eat boiled 
rice, plantains, and similar food. 
Their cry is loud and sonorous, the 
notes being in rapid succession; the 
first four notes are said by Mr. Lay to 
be clear, exactly intonated, and very 
sweet, while the last three are repeated 
in a kind of caw, resembling those of 
a crow or daw, though more refined. 
The best-known species is the greater 
paradise bird (P. apoda, Linn.), whose 
body is about as large as a thrush, 
though the thick plumage makes it ap- 
pear as large as a pigeon; it is about 
twelve inches long, the bill being one 
and a half inch. The head, throat, 
and neck are covered with very short, 
dense feathers, of a pale, golden color 
on the head and hind part of the neck, 
the base of the bill being surrounded 
with black velvety ones, with a green- 
ish gloss; the fore part of the neck 
is green gold, with the hind part, back, 
wings, and tail chestnut; the breast 
chestnut, inclining to purple. Beneath 
the wings spring a large number of 
feathers, with very loose webs, some 
eighteen inches long, resembling the 
downy tufts of feather-grass ; these are 
of different colors, some chestnut and 
purplish, others yellowish, and a few 
nearly white. From the rump spring two 
middle tail-feathers, without webs except for 
the first few inches and at the tip, and nearly 
three feet in length; the remaining tail-feath- 


ers are about six inches long, and even at | 
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contrary breeze they fall to the ground, from 
which they cannot readily rise; in this way 
many are caught; others are taken by bird- 
lime, or shot by.blunt arrows, or so stupefied by 
cocculus Indicvs as to be caught by the hand. 
When at rest they seem to be very proud of 
their beauty, carefully’ picking from’ their 
feathers every particle of dust. They are 
shy and difficult of approach. Batavia and 
Singapore are the chief ports whence these 
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Long-tailed Paradise-Bird (Hpima- 


chus magnus). 


| birds are exported to 


Europe ; the Bughis of 
Celebes bring great 
numbers of them thith- 
erin their boats from 
Papua and the Arroo 
group. The whole bird 
is a highly-coveted or- 
nament for the heads 
of the East - Indian 
grandees, as well as for 
the bonnets of the civ- 
ilized fair sex. The P. 
Papuana (Bechst.) is a 
smaller bird, of the 
same general appear- 
ance, with the throat 
and neck before green ; 
top of the head, nape, 
and neck ferruginous 
yellow ; back yellow 
with a grayish tinge; 
breast, belly, and wings 
chestnut. This and the 
preceding species are 
said to fly in flocks, led 
by a king, who flies higher than the rest. 
The P. rubra (Vieill.) is about nine inches 
long, and principally characterized by the fine 
red color of the subaxillary feathers, and the 
two long, slender, ribbon-like shafts. Since the 
time of Linnzeus the genus paradisea has been 
subdivided into several others. To the genus 
cicinnurus belongs the king paradise-bird (C. 
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the end. The natives call this bird manuk- | regius), about seven inches long; it has the 


dewata, or “bird of the gods,” 
from which, perhaps, the common 
name is derived. The Malay 
traders, who first brought them 
from Papua, cut off the legs of 
these birds, and pretended that 
they lived in the air, buoyed up 
by their light plumage, never de- 
scending to the ground, and rest- 
ing at night suspended from the 
trees by the long tail - feathers ; 
hence their specific name. Other 
fables, such as that they fed on 
the morning dew, hatched their 
eggs out between the shoulders, 
and came from the “ terrestrial 
paradise,” were added in order to 
increase the value of these beau- 
tiful birds in the Indian mar- 
kets. From the nature of their 
plumage they cannot fly except 
against the wind; when the 
feathers get disordered by a 
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Superb Bird of Paradise (Lophorina atra). 
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head, neck, back, tail, and wings purplish 
chestnut, with the crown approaching to yel- 
low and the breast to blood-red, all with a 


Red bird of Para- 
dise (Paradi- breast 
sea rubra). a 
broad 
bar of 
brilliant green, below 
which the belly is 
white; the subaxilla- 
ry feathers are gray- 
ish white, tipped with 
shining green; the 
middle tail - feathers 
are spirally coiled, 
with the webs of a 
glossy-green color. The superb para- 
dise-bird (lophorina atra, Vieill.) has 
a black crest, with the head, hind 
neck, and back of a greenish-gold color, 
of a velvety appearance, and overlying 
each other like the scales of a fish; 
the wings a dull-deep black ; tail black, 
with a blue gloss, and even at the end; 
throat changeable violet ; belly bright- 
golden green; subaxillary plumes black 
and velvety, rising upon the back and 
resembling a second pair of wings. The 
gold-breasted paradise-bird (Parotia 
sexpennis, Vieill.) is also crested; the 
top of the head, cheeks, and throat 
changeable violet black; fore neck and 
breast brilliant changeable green ; back 
deep-black, with a violet gloss; wings 
and tail black ; the subaxillary feathers 
are long and black, with loose webs 
like those of an ostrich; on each side 
of the head are three long feathers, 
webless except at the end, where they 
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Twelve-wired Pas 4 (Seleucides alba). 





are spread into an oval form. Mr. A. R. 
Wallace, in his “ Malay Archipelago,” de- 
scribes and figures eighteen species which 
are called paradise-birds. Of these, one 
of the most remarkable is the magnifi- 
cent bird of paradise (diphyllodes specio- 
sa), the generic name being derived from 
the double mantle which covers the back. 
It is of a general rufous color above, and 
of brilliant green below, with a tuft of 
beautiful yellow feathers on the hind 
neck, marked at the end by a black spot. 
A more rare and beautiful species (D. 
Wilsonii) has been described by Mr. Cas- 
sin, from the Philadelphia Academy Mu- 
seum. The standard-wing (semioplera 
Wallacei, Gray), discovered by Mr. Wal- 
lace, is characterized by a pair of long, 
white feathers, arising from the short 
ones at the bend of the wings. These 
feathers, like all the others in this re- 
markable family, are erectile. The long- 
billed birds of paradise, more nearly al- 
lied to the hoopoes, constitute the fam- 
ily of epimachide. The most beautiful 
is the twelve-wired paradise -bird (selew- 
cides alba, Less.); it is a native of Papua, 
and is distinguished by a splendid green 
band across the breast, by the silky soft- 
ness of the white feathers, and by twelve 
wiry appendages prolonged from the plumes 
on the sides. The long-tailed paradise-bird 
(epimachus magnus) has the tail more than 
two feet long, glossed with most beautiful 
colors, and broad plumes springing from the 
sides of the breast. Several other birds, of 
exquisite plumage, intermediate between the 
above families, are described by Mr. Wallace, 
No description can give any idea of the grace- 
ful forms and brilliant hues of the paradise- 
birds ; our own beautiful humming-birds come 


Gold-breasted Bird of Paradise (Parotia serpennis). 


nearest to them in the fairy-like struct- 
ure of their plumage, and in the gor- 
geous, metallic, and ever-changing lustre 
of their colors. 

—~_— 


LOUISA MUHLBACH. 


On the 27th of September the fa- 
mous novelist, Louisa Miihlbach, died 
at Berlin in her sixtieth year, her dis- 
ease being consumption. Nowhere will 
the death of this remarkable novelist 
excite more wide-spread regret, and 
create a greater gap in literary and in 
social circles, than in Berlin. Indeed, 
without Louisa Miihlbach, the literary 
world of the capital of the German Em- 
pire has lost its centre—its most amia- 


<. ble and universally acknowledged lead- 


er. Louisa Miihlbach’s house was the 
rendezvous of the poets, the novelists, 
and the journalists of Berlin. It was 
a sort of neutral ground, where men of 


the most opposite opinions and hostile | 





tendencies met, laying aside, for the moment, 
their enmities and animosities. Louisa Miih). 
bach had in Berlin the only salon, patterned 
after those Parisian réwnions, which render 
life among the cultivated classes in that city 
so attractive. In her large, airy, and curi- 
ously-furnished parlor you would meet fre- 
quently Berthold Auerbach and his hated 
enemy, the gifted dramatist of his novels, 
Mme. Charlotte Birchpfeiffer; Lasker, the 
liberal deputy, and his mortal foe, the reac. 
tionary Wagener ; Spielhagen, and the very 
men whom he had satirized in his “ Proble. 
matic Characters ;” and others equally antago- 
nistic, whom the amiability of the hostess, 
for the time being, caused to treat each other 


‘as if they were friends. 


It was ‘this: amiability that disarmed her 
own. adversariesj,and it could be said of 
Logisa Mihlbach—a:thing so rare in literary 
life—that her triumphs were not envied by 
her less successful rivals. There was a uni- 
versal outburst of delight among all the lit 
térateurs of Berlin when, across the ocean, 
arrived the tidings of her sudden popularity 
among the novel-readers of America; and 
every mark of distinction conferred upon her 
by the,great of this world, elicited heart-felt 
congratulations from the very persons whose 
works had been less successful. 

These triumphs, however, were due as 
much to her energy and application as to her 
remarkable powers as a novelist and her 
glowing imagination. Louisa Miihlbach was, 
indeed, a truly prodigious worker, and in this 
respect she surpassed even the elder Dumas. 
She has written no fewer than one hundred 
thick volumes, aside from her innumerable 
contributions to literary publications. Alex- 
andre Dumas had numerous assistants in the 
composition of his works, some of whom 
wrote by far the larger portions of his most 
renowned novels. Louisa Miihlbach, on the 
contrary, wrote with her own hand every line 
that is published under her name. Ever since 
her twentieth year she devoted from seven to 
eight hours daily to composition, and several 
‘hours besides for preparing the material for 
her historical novels, whose copious foot-notes 
attest the labor required for their prepars- 
tion. In this respect. she was: powerfully 
aided by her wonderful memo: So familiar 
was she with the history of Europe during 
the last two centuries, that she was frequent- 
ly consulted by the learned historians of the 
Berlin University, and the great Profess 
or Leopold Ranke playfully called her “a 
walking encyclopedia of history.” Every 
day, as soon as the doors of the Royal Li- 
brary opened, her portly form appeared at 
the department of modern history, and for 
several hours she busily made extracts from 
memoirs, autobiographies, and other works, 
not afew of which she rescued from utter 
oblivion. 

In her later years her great ambition 
was to become for her country what Walter 
Scott had been for Scotland. The first idea 
to become an historical romancist was sug- 
gested to her by the perusal of a manual of 
German history, which she had bought for 
her little daughter Theodora. ‘“ What a dull 
book that is!” she exclaimed. “And how 
attractive history could be made for cbil- 
dren!” She went to work at once, and 
wrote for her child a series of tales, embrac- 
ing the most memorable events in the history 
of Prussia. These tales were read by some 
of her literary friends, and they urged the 
authoress to write a series of novels of the 
same description for grown people, At first 
the idea almost frightened her; but she pre- 
pared valiantly for the arduous task, and 
soon her busy pen began to evolve those 
vivid historical romances which instruct the 
reader as much. ag they amuse him, 
which, it may justly be said, have done more 
to popularize the history of Germany during 
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the last two centuries than all the dry and 
dull historical manuals written by learned 
fessors. 

At the same time, they rekindled among 
the Germans that spirit of nationality which 
had almost become extinct, and perhaps the 
successes of the Prussian policy since 1866, 
in the regeneration and unification of the 
Fatherland may, in part, be due to the deep 
impression which the Mihlbach novels had 
made upon millions of readers, whom no 
more serious class of literature was able to 
reach. 

Louisa MiihIbach has sometimes been cen- 
sured for her ambition to obtain marks of dis- 
tinction from erowned heads. True e2ough, 
as her fertile imagination moved with singu- 
lar predilection among kings and emperors, 
so she herself was socially not inaccessible to 
eourtly favors. But still it should be remem- 
bered that she often pointed with more pride 
to the letter she received, with a liberal re- 
mittance, from the American publishers of 
her works, and which, under glass and frame, 
occupied a conspicuous place among the 
paintings on the walls of her library, than to 
the numerous orders which royalty had be- 
stowed upon her; and that, if she gladly ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Khédive of 
Egypt te visit the land of the Nile, it was the 
most fervent wish of her life to visit free 
America, for which she always entertained a 
genuine admiration. Indeed, she studied 
English after she was fifty years of age, in 
order to make a lecturing tour through the 
United States—a project which she aban- 
doned only reluctantly, owing to her failing 
health. 

If her extraordinary labors as a writer 
are calculated to excite surprise, she found 
yet ample time to perform her duties as a 
wife and mother. Her lamented husband, 
Professor Theodor Mundt, was, for years pre- 
vious to his death, ina deplorable state of 
mental and bodily infirmity, and for long 
months his devoted wife watched faithfully 
by his bedside. Some of her best books 
were written during these long and anxious 
night-watches. Her two daughters, Theodora 
and Theresa, were both carefully educated, 
and have inherited some of their mother’s ge- 
nius. Theodora, who displayed considerable 
histrionic talent already in her childbood, 
went on the stage, where she immediately 
achieved distinction, but was shortly after 
married to an eminent public functionary at 
Cassel. Her younger sister Theresa tries to 
walk in the footsteps of her mother, and has 
already contributed several novelettes to the 
literary journals. 

A few years it was reported that the 
aged Prince Piickler-Muskau, the great writer 
of travels, who had always been an intimate 
friend of Louisa Miihlbach, had offered her 
his hand in order to make. her the sole heir- 
ess of his vast estate. The sudden death of 
the prince put an end to the scheme, which 
really seems to have existed. In his will he 
left Mme. Miihlbach-Mundt, with the warmest 
assurances of esteem, a large sum of money, 
which made her entirely independent, and 
enabled her at length to build herself a cozy 
residence, and fill it, according to her long- 
cherished desire, with rare flowers, birds, and 

tings. 

Her works have been translated into 
nearly every civilized language, and will al- 
ways hold an honorable place in the realm of 
German fiction. Among the historicul nov- 
elists of Germany, none. are able to fill the 
gap created by ber death.— From the German. 


—-— 


THE DOGS OF SIBERIA. 


The Esquimaux or Siberian dog, is found 
nearly all over the most northern parts of 





North America and Siberia, and, although 
perhaps he is of more actual importance to 
the numerous tribes which inhabit tho-e in- 
hospitable regions than any other breed of 
dog is to any other people on the face of the 


earth, yet many naturalists and writers on ! 


“The Dog” only notice this animal in a very 
cursory manner. The Esquimaux dog, which 
is found, with very little variation in shape, 
size, or color, on both sides of Behring’s 
Straits, is in many respects, to the settled 
tribes inhabiting those districts, what the 
reindeer is to the Laplander, and the camel 
to the Arab. He is their only beast of bur- 
den, and is generally employed in drawing 
materials in a sledge over the boundless and 
dreary deserts of snow, where the cold is so 
intense that no other domestic animal, except 
the reindeer, could exist, and bear the hard- 
ships this animal is called upon to undergo. 
Messrs. Dall and Kennan’s record of expe- 
riences and travels over extensive tracts of 
arctic soil on the respective sides of Behring’s 
Straits, during their explorations in the ser- 
vice of the Russo-American Telegraph Com- 
pany, organized in 1864, furnishes some most 
interesting evidence of the invaluability of 
these animals to the Koraks and other tribes 
owning them. The latter gentleman says that 
these dogs are little better than half-domesti- 
cated arctic wolves, whose instincts and pecu- 
liarities they still retain in a great measure; 
but there is probably no more hardy and en- 
during animal in the world. Although he is 
often compelled to sleep on the snow, with no 
covering or protection of any kind, when the 
temperature is 70° below zero, to draw heavy 
loads until his feet crack open and paint the 
snow with blood, and to go without food for 
days, until he is brought to such a state of star- 
vation as to eat up his harness, yet his strength 
and his spirits seem alike unconquerable. “I 
have driven a team of nine of these dogs,” 
says Kennan, “more than a hundred miles 
in a day and a night, and have frequently 
worked them hard forty-eight hours without 
being able to give them a particle of food.” 
In general, they are fed once a day, their al- 
lowance being simply a dried fish, weighing, 

rhaps, a pound and a half or two pounds. 

is is given to them at night, so that they 
begin another day’s work with empty stom- 
achs. The sledge to which they are har- 
nessed is about ten feet in length and two in 
width, made with seasoned birch-timber, and 
combines, to a surprising degree, the two 
most desirable qualities of strength and light- 
ness. It is simply a skeleton framework fast- 
ened together with lashings of dried seal- 
skin, and mounted on broad curved runners. 
No iron whatever is used in the construction, 
and it does not weigh more than twenty 
pounds; yet it will sustain a load of four or 
five hundred pounds, and endure the severest 
shocks of rough mountain-travel, occasionally 
rendered more than ordinarily severe by the 
erratic behavior of the dogs, who sometimes, 
should a deer or fox cross their route, cannot 
overcome their wolfish propensities, but give 
chase in a most determined manner, heedless 
alike of the driver’s shouts and the load be- 
hind them, dragging the sledge and its con- 
tents at lightning-speed over bluffs, and down 
steep inclines, often not being brought to a 
stand-still until submerged several feet in a 
snow-drift. The number of dogs harnessed 
to the sledges varies from seven to fifteen, 
according to the nature of the country to be 
traversed, and the weight of the load. Un- 
der favorable circumstances, eleven dogs will 
make from forty to fifty miles a day with a 
man and a load of four hundred pounds. They 
are harnessed to the sledge in successive 
couples, by a long central thong of seal-skin, 
to which each dog is attached by a collar and 
a short trace. They are guided and controlled 
entirely by the voice (not by the whip, as 





stated by some writers on the subject), and 
by a leader-dog, who is especially trained for 
the purpose. The driver carries no whip, but 
has instead a thick stick, about four feet in 
length and two inches in diameter, called an 
erstel, This is armed at one end with a long 
iron spike, and is used to check the spead of 
the sledge in descending hills, and to stop the 
dogs when they leave the road in pursuit of 
reindeer and foxes. The spiked end is thrust 
down in front of one of the knees or uprights 
of the runners and dragged in that position 
through the snow, the upper end being firmly 
held by the driver, in whose hands it forms a 
powerful lever by which he can check his 
team if inclined to be unruly. These animals, 
although treated very indifferently, are abso- 
lutely essential to the existence of these semi- 
barbarous tribes. The great distance of the 
settlements one from the other, and the ab- 
sence of any means of intercommunication 
in summer, make each village dependent on 
its Own resources, and prevent any mutual 
support and assistance, so that should the 
winter be extra severe a famine often sets in, 
and these improvident people never think of 
stirring until the last dried fish in store has 
been devoured, so that their only hope lies in 
their dog-teams, which are often called upon 
to commence a journey on an empty belly of 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred miles 
over deep snow, in search of some friendly 
tribe of wandering Koraks, having been on 
scanty rations perhaps for a week or fortnight 
previously. 

When these tremendous journeys are 
made the natives are often compelled to 
travel all night as well as all day, and they 
have a practice of deluding the dogs into the 
belief that they have slept all night by allow- 
ing them to stop and sleep an hour or so be- 
fore sunrise, when they wake them to con- 
tinue the wearisome journey. This decep- 
tion, I believe, generally answers, and the 
animals resume their labors with renewed 
cheerfulness and energy. The sacrifice of 
these dogs is considered by the natives as the 
surest method of appeasing the anger of the 
evil spirits, and sometimes twenty or thirty 
of them may be seen suspended by the hind- 
legs on long poles over a single encampment. 
The Siberian dogs exhibit many of the char- 
acteristics of the dingo and other wild types ; 
they have the sharp, tapering muzzle, pricked 
ears, and bushy tail, of these latter, but are 
not so ferocious. Their bodies are long, feet 
large, limbs well formed, and exceedingly mus- 
cular. The coat is rather coarse, but has an 
undergrowth of a thick, soft, and wooly na- 
ture. The color varies from grayish-red to 
dark dun, sometimes brindle, and usually with 
black muzzle. The bark, or rather semi-howl, 
of these animals much resembles the long, 
faint wailing cry of a human being in the 
last extremity of suffering, and, when a hun- 
dred or more dogs join in the chorus, the ef- 
fect in the stillness of an arctic midnight is 
described as wild and unearthly, and sends 
the startling blood of the listener boundin 
through his veins, and for a time heaven an 
earth seem filled with yelling, shrieking fiends. 
—Land and Water. 


—_—. 


REARING A HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


Mr. Bartlett, superintendent of the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, Regent’s Park, London, gave 
recently an interesting lecture on his experi- 
ence of wild animals in the gardens, dw ing 
especially on the effort to raise the young o 
the hippopotamus. He said that, for a num- 
ber of years, they had possessed a pair of 
hippopotami at the gardens, but no result had 
been produced. On the Continent, both in 
Holland and France, they had been more for- 
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tunate, and he paid great attention to what 
had occurred there. The first young one the 
mother carried about in her mouth till she 
killed it; the second one was drowned in a 
pond; the third one the people killed them- 
selves, for they took it away as soon as it was 
bora to rear it, and it died in their hands; so 
the French people reared none. The Dutch peo- 
ple in Amsterdam had eleven young hippopot- 
ami born, and, out of them, one nine months 
old was sold for one thousand pounds to go 
to America; but the Yankee who bought it ex- 
hibited it at the Crystal Palace for sixpence a 
head ; and, while there, the end of the Crystal 
Palace caught fire, and the animal was roasted ; 
that was the end of the only hippopotamus 
ever reared in Europe. When he saw that 
the hippopotamus at the Zoological Gardens 
was likely to become a mother, he was anx- 
ious and on thorns to know what todo. He 
first thought the young one should not go into 
the water, for one in Paris was drowned. 
Such was the mass of assistance he had offered 
to him by people all over the kingdom as to 
how to manage and rear it, that he thought he 
could make a took of the recommendations 
of parties as to what he should do on the sub- 
ject. 

He thought it must not be let go about 
the water, or it would be drowned; so a bar- 
rier was put up in order that it could not get 
into the water. When the young one was 
born the mother seemed very fond of it, but 
it failed to get food. The mother was so ex- 
ceedingly ill-tempered that, before the third 
day, they took it away from her, and it died. 
The second one was born about nine months 
afterward. He was in great difficulty, and 
determined to take it away. When doing so, 
the mother rushed into the water, and broke 
down the case. The little one went in after 
her, and swam about, and came out as well as 
herself. But she was angry, and trampled on 
and knocked it about. Well, the second one 
died; but his experience then was that the 
little one would not get drowned in the water, 
so he determined to have his own way next 
time, despite the Dutchman, who said that, 
when a hippopotamus was got to rear a 
young one, he would go to England to be 
hanged. From the time of the firat symptom 
that he saw of what was going to take place, 
he shut up the house and kept everybody 
away, so that not a soul could go near, not 
even himself, although he was in a position 
to see what was going on without interfering 
with her—a lesson he had got from his friend 
Mr. Frank Buckland, who said one of the 
greatest secrets of success was to let every 
thing alone that was going on right. When 
the young one was born, not half an hour 
after, it retired into the pond, and the mother 
went with it. They disappeared altogether, 
and, after being in about three-quarters of an 
hour, they came out of the pond and went to 
sleep. He was almost worried to death to let 
people see it, but he insisted that it was not 
to be seen, nor was the hippopotamus to be 
seen. In that way he kept it quiet, and the 
female reared her young one. He ascertained 
that not only did she rear her young one, but 
thet, for the first three months, the young 
hippopotamus took nourishment from the 
mother under water. It was a most extraor- 
dinary discovery, known for the first time, 
that any warm-blooded quadruped would exist 
under water for a period of twenty minutes, 
No mammalian quadruped except the hippo- 
potamus could remain under water for twenty 
minutes without being suffocated; but the 
young hippopotamus could do so. Accord- 
ingly, it was the most amphibious of animals. 
For the first ten days no one went into the 
house; the food ef the hippopotamus was 
thrown through the ventilator, so frightfully 
ill-tempered was she when she had her young, 
that she would rush against the iron bars and 





destroy the young one. It was simply affec- 
tion for her young one that caused the death 
of the hippopotami on the Continent and in 
the Zoological Gardens. The beast would 
pick up her young one with the determination 
to carry it off into the river; but, as she could 
not run into a river, she kept it in her mouth 
till she mashed it up. It was her extraor- 
dinary affection that made her rush about 
like a mad one to keep strangers away. He 
knew that, if people were kept away, she 
would have nothing to contend against, and 
thus, in a small, compact place, they suc- 
ceeded in rearing that young one this way: 
Awoke early one morning, he saw two men 
looking into the water so intently that he 
asked them what was the matter. They re- 
plied that all was over, and that the young 
one was drowned in the bottom of the pond. 
He looked through the bars, and saw the wa- 
ter as still as possible. The men said they 
had been there for ten minutes, during which 
the hippopotamus had not moved; the moth- 
er had killed it. He took out his watch, and 
looked for ten minutes, wishing that the 
young one had never been born. He told the 
men to shut the door, and let them have the 
young one out. The moment they shut the 
door the mother went into the water and took 
the young one up, while they rushed out as if 
they were shot. When they came back they 
found that it was the fact that she could re- 
main so long under water. Since then they 
had seen it at the bottom asleep for twenty 
minutes, the mother being with her. 


—_—~+>— 


THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF £U- 
GENE SCRIBE. 


The other day I went to the Rue Passes- 
Tous, to call on the widow of Eugéne Scribe. 
She is old now—just seventy years—and yet 
she keeps green the memory of him who was 
dearest to her heart, and who has made, in 
the last fifty years, more Frenchmen laugh 
and weep than Moliére or Corneille, Racine, 
Voltaire, or Victor Hugo. 

Oh, what a loss that was to France, the 
death of Eugéne Scribe! England mourned 
when William Shakespeare died—has France 
done the same when the test, the most 
brilliant, the most versatile of her playwrights 
left this world ? 

Such were the thoughts that agitated my 
mind when I knocked at the door of the widow 
Scribe. 

A pretty little girl opened it to me. 

“ Mon mignon,” I said to her, “ will you 
ask Madame Scribe if I can see her ?” 

“Grandma is in,” replied the fair-haired 
little darling. “I will tell her.” 

Well, “grandma” did admit me. 

I have always noticed that great authors 
have wives that are not exactly beautiful, but 
interesting. A beautiful woman, as a gen- 
eral thing, will have lost all her charms at 
fifty; an interesting woman will preserve 
hers, even though she should live to be a 
centenarian. 

So with Madame Scribe. Her hair is white, 
but her eyes are bright. Grandmother as she 
is, her waist is still slender. Her movements 
are quick, her manner animated. 

“* Madame,” I said to her, after I had sat 
down in the very parlor in which, almost fifty 
years ago, Sainte-Beuve and Victor Hugo had 
tried to persuade Eugéne Scribe not to write 
any more plays, because his majesty Charles 
X. did not like them—“ madame, some one 
has told me that your late lamented husband 
has left you several plays—” 

I could not finish the sentence, for the 
nice old lady said: 

“So he did. M. Scribe left me five come- 
dies and four opera-texts.” 





“ Four opera-texts!”’ I exclaimed, in gen- 
uine surprise. ‘‘ Why are they kept from the 
composers ? ” 

“Ah!” she said, with a smile, “I do not 
know of any composer worthy to give them 
to.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. “Verdi, Thomas, 
Gounod, Wagner—? ” 

“What are they all, compared to Meyer- 
beer?” she said. “And yet all of us are so 
sorry that we let him have the text of ‘ L’Afri- 
caine!’” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“ Because,” said Madame Scribe, “he 
fooled us along with it for seven years.” 

“Well,” I observed, “ Meyerbeer occupied 
that much time in composing the music to 
* L’Africaine.’ ” 

Madame Scribe laughed merrily. 

“Ah!” she said, “there you are strange- 
ly mistaken. The old man composed the mu- 
sic in three months. But he would not give 
the score out, because he had exhausted him- 
self, and was unable to produce any thing 
further that was worthy of his previous com. 
positions.” 

“How do you know that ?” I ventured to 
inquire. 

“He told me so himself,” she answered. 
“ Meyerbeer always was lazy. Oh, yes, if my 
poor husband had lived, it would have been 
otherwise. He made Meyerbeer work. Be- 
lieve me, ‘ Robert le Diable’ and ‘ Les Hugue- 
nots’ would never have been set to music but 
for the importunities of my husband. Meyer- 
beer,” said Madame Scribe, growing almost 
excited, “‘ ought to have left me two-thirds of 
his fortune ; and—will you believe me ?—ce 
juif maudit did not even attend my poor hus- 
band’s funeral!” 

I could not help laughing. 

“Meyerbeer,” I said, “was notoriously 
afraid of death, and, in consequence, hated to 
go to funerals.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Madame Scribe, bitterly; 
“and yet, when he was dying, he was glad to 
have me by his bedside.” 

But we were wandering from the subject. 
I wanted to hear all about the posthumous 
and unpublished works of the great play- 
wright. 

“What are the opera-texts ?”” I asked. 

“Monsieur,” said the old lady, “ you are 
too inquisitive. Are not you yourself a drama- 
tist ?” 

“ A most unlucky one,” I replied. “My 
last play was hissed.” 

We both of us laughed heartily. 

“ Perhaps your play deserved it,” she said, 
archly. 

“T am sure it did,” I remarked, philo- 
sophically. 

There was another laugh. 

“Surely,” I said, “a hissed dramatist can 
be intrusted with all the information you pos- 
sess concerning your lamented husband’s post- 
humous plays.” 

Madame Scribe became very serious. 

“ Monsieur,” she said, “‘ I have three grand- 
children, I want to make all of them well- 
to-do. Each of the three shall have for its 
life-gift three plays, left me by my husband. 
They will not grow old. People still admire 
his genius. His memory is as green as is the 
grass on his grave at the Pére-la- Chaise. 
Those plays will be worth money, one day, 
to my little darlings. You are surely not 
curious enough to want them to be deprived 
of it?” 

What could I say? Curious enough I 
was, to be sure; but who would have acknowl- 
edged it after such an appeal ? 

I took Madame Scribe by the hand, and 
said to her: 

“You are right. May you live to witness 
your dead husband’s triumph ! "—Zdmond 
About, in XIX™ Siécle. 
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APPY, it is often repeated to us by the 

- orators and essayists, is the nation 
that has no history; no news is good news. 
If this be true, modern Holland must be the 
veritable—though indubitably damp—Happy 
Valley of “ Rasselas.” Nations rise and nations 
fall; dynasties replace dynasties ; old consti- 
tutions are shaken to their roots; but Van 
Dunk goes steadily on with his placid gin- 
drinking, and Van Klaas puffs the most pro- 
saic of existences away in smoke. It is only 
at rare intervals that the sprite of “general 
telegraphic intelligence” deigns to head a 
briefest paragraph with “ Holland;” and then 
it is only to say that some unheard-of minis- 
ter has resigned, that the literary Queen of 
the Dutch has taken an excursion to England 
or has been particularly kind to Mr. Motley, 
or that the king has opened a new Hotel-de- 
Ville. 

Still, there are few European peoples of 
whom we know more, or for whom those who 
know them have a more solid though quiet 
respect, than the Dutch. It has been made 
very clear, in times past, that these fat, big- 
faced, and quite unpoetical Hollanders can, 
on occasion, be not only very brave and very 
patriotic, but even heroic. The names of 
William the Silent, of Van Tromp, and De 
Ruyter, are perpetual reminders; and the 
opening of the dike-sluices, to flood the land 
and keep the enemy out, was an act of self- 
sacrifice worthy of a Roman spirit. The 
modern Hollander has seldom, happily, had 
occasion to display what martial prowess he 
is capable of putting forth. His ways have 
been ways of peace ; his path has led along 
an unobstructed thoroughfare of almost silent 
progress. The din of war he has only heard 
in the dim distance ; a struggle with Acheen 
has been his most serious recent quarrel. He 
has been content to labor with stolid patience 
at his old-time industries, to cure and dry his 
herrings, to make his monster cheeses, to 
churn his butter, to bottle his “real Curacoa 
of Amsterdam” in the queerest of unhand- 
some jugs, to cut new dikes and multiply his 
dams, to be as well and as little as possible, 
to smoke steadily through the daylight, and 
drink indefinite “fingers” of gin-and-water 
without getting drunk. 

His government is, indeed, in some re- 


#pects, a model which his colossal neighbors, . 


east and west, might well imitate. Paupers 
and criminals are bétter managed than in any 
other Continental country; and they say that 
the Dutch bankrupt-code is the simplest and 
most efficient in the world. But above all are 
the Dutch preéminent in these modern days 
for their exceeding cleanliness ; indeed, the 
neatness which, travelers assure us, is dis- 
played at the Hague and other cities, must be 
almost painful. Streets too clean to walk in 
are likely to be irritating to the pedestrian ; 
and houses before entering which one must 





first undertake a real labor of self-purifica- 
tion, become sometimes inconveniently ex- 
acting. It is, nevertheless, true that this ex- 
treme and really refreshing cleanliness makes 
of Holland, despite its swamps,and marshes, 
and general dampness of flat expanse, one 
of the very healthiest places in the world. 
It is very rarely that we hear of typhus or 
cholera at Amsterdam or Rotterdam ; cleanli- 
ness in the streets and houses almost seems 
to keep the air sweet and untainted. A clean 
people, too, is almost certain to be a free 
pecple ; despotism and dirt, as has been well 
said, most often go together. The neat na- 
tions are the English, the Dutch, the Swiss, 
and—it certainly may be added—the Ameri- 
cans; the slovenly nations are the Italians, 
the Spaniards, the South Germans, and the 
Turks. There is an English writer who goes 
so far as to say that the chief boon which 
William of Orange—a Dutchman of the 
Dutch—brought to England, was, not a Prot- 
estant rule or constitutional liberty, but— 
twenty new kinds of brooms and a prodigious 
quantity of scrubbing-brushes. 

Holland rightly takes manifest pride in 
this quality of cleanliness ; and certainly one 
of the most suggestive exhibitions ever given 
was that of competitive house-decoration, 
presented recently by the odd, old-fashioned 
port of Flushing. His Dutch majesty went 
thither to preside over the inauguration of 
some fine new docks; and the town authori- 
ties offered a prize of ten silver guilders for 
the most tastefully-trimmed of the gable- 
mansions in the streets through which the 
modern and quite unheroic “ Dutch William ” 
was to pass. 
work, and so polished their door-steps that an 
epicure might have dined off them. 
were waxed, and brass knobs rubbed into 
mirror-like reflectiveness ; house-sides were 
new-painted, tiles renewed in their brick-red ; 
the window-sills glowed with the rich colors 
of native flowers in gilded and daintily-carved 
flower-pots; the houses were festooned with 
flags and garlands, and from upper windows 
floated banners of quaint and curious device. 
The Flushingites have thus set an example 
really needed more by foreign cities than by 
their own fellow-countrymen; for they made 
faultless cleanliness the essential ground- 
work of their decorative display. American 
citfes might even profit by it to advantage ; 
for, although American cities are proverbially 
cleaner than those of England and France, 
there remains much to be desired in this par- 
ticular. The English perhaps go too far when 
they force the poorer classes of their cities to 
submit to the periodical inspections of au. 
thority ; but they have done a good thing in 
forming associations to promote “ window- 
gardening”’ in the poorer habitations. After 
all, governments can do little to enforce that 
neatness which is surely a guarantee of health 
to the whole community. Taste should be 
educated as well as the reasoning powers; 
philanthropy might seek long for a better 
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purpose of charity than societies which 
should practically encourage home-decoration 
among the poor ; for those who learn to adorn 
their homes, however simply, are certain to 
acquire a pride in their being clean. 


—— It is an old saying that one should 
not condemn the bridge that has brought him 
safely over. This homely illustration is often 
pertinently quoted in affairs of life, but it is 
quite as generally practically forgotten. It 
is, in fact, almost a law of human nature that 
we should forget the obligations of the past, 
all the circumstances and conditions and in- 
cidents out of which have sprung the pros- 
perity and felicities of the present. We are 
continually denouncing the bridge that has 
brought us over; flinging from us the ladder 
by which we have reached the places we have 
coveted. 

In America we are very proud of our pros- 
perity. We delight in pointing to the extent 
of our domain and in bragging of the rapidity 
with which we have conquered the wilder- 
ness, and extended our civilization from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. But all the while the 
most potent aid to these results is ceaselessly 
a matter of fierce denunciation. Without 
railroads the West beyond the Mississippi 
would still be in possession of the Indian and 
the buffalo, and yet, at the present moment, 
it would appear by the popular clamor as if 
our railroads were some new dragon which a 
St. George must arise to destroy. Without 
railroads even our Eastern States would be 
far less developed, and our cities exhibit but 
little of that enormous activity which now 
characterizes them. And yet there is nota 
city that is not continually at deadly warfare 
with the very railroads that bring to it nearly 
all its trade and its prosperity. A railroad, 
in order to serve the ends for which it is con- 
structed, must have its stations and depots 
in accessible places; and yet every railroad 
in the country secures and retains these privi- 
leges so called (which are as important to the 
community as to the road) with great diffi- 
culty, and in the face of endless hostility. 

It is not that people do not readily admit 
all the advantages of railroads, and in argu- 
ment concede all that they have done and do 
for the development of the country; but the 
moment the practical carrying out of these 
advantages touch any class of interests, affect 
any set of persons in their commerce or their 
property, that general principle is lost sight 
of in the particular grievance. Only an hour 
or two before writing this paragraph we saw 
in a New-York paper that the citizens on the 
west side of the city were complaining of the . 
continually-passing freight-trains of the Hud- 
son River road, and were combining to secure 
a removal of the freight-depot. Now, the 
delays and expenses of transshipping goods 
in New York are already seriously injuring 
its trade, and yet we have here a number of 
citizens deliberately planning ends that wil. 
affect the very foundations of our prosperity. 
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The complaint is made that railroad com- | touched by the axe, which have been initiated | quired in the names of places is entire dis- 


panies resort to the capitals, and purchase 
legislation favorable to their purposes. They 
are almost compelled to do this in self-de- 
fense. Combinations are continually made 
against them; selfish interests are striving to 
deprive them cf their privileges; they are 
enabled to maintain themselves only by reso- 
lute struggle with their enemies. Nothing 
can be more hurtful and demoralizing than 
the power the railroad money wields at the 
legislative centres; but this can only be pre- 
vented by a policy that, while rigidiy restrict- 
ing the so-called monopolies within proper 
bounds, shall also faithfully guard them 
against the devices and schemes of factions 
arrayed against them. 

In New York, to cite another instance 
pertaining to this city, we have long greatly 
needed some means of rapid transit from one 
end of the island to the other. The whole 
body of our citizens are of one opinion as to 
this urgency. And yet every project has or- 
ganized against it a formidable faction. It 
was settled last spring that the Gilbert Ele- 
vated road should be immediately erected. 
It was to have been running by this autumn. 
The reason why the road remains unbuilt is, 
as we are informed, because the people along 
the route proposed have united to prevent it. 
The moment the ground is broken injunctions 
will be issued, and long, harassing legal con- 
flicts ensue. The selfishness of a few people 
thus obstructs the interest of the many. In 
the future we shall find that public concerns, 
becoming, as civilization advances, more and 
more complicated, and more and more in- 
volved with the interests of the individual, 
will need to be adjusted to and based upon 
some fixed principle. The people who talk 
about injury to local property arising from 
some great public improvement, forget that, 
inasmuch as the value of landed property in 
cities and public centres is something be- 
stowed by the public, there can be no just 
cause of complaint if, in the pursuit of the 
general welfare, certain places are sacrificed. 
It cannot always be permitted for the few to 
interpose their vexatious objections to every 
project of importance; and hence we must 
find some way by which railroads, and all 
other public movements, may be freed from 
the troublesome interposition of factions and 
minorities. 

We are not in this defending the wrongs 
that railroad men do—we are simply assert- 
ing that railroad interests are tod intimately 

. identified with the welfare of the country to 

warrant the indiscriminate persecution of 
them, the loose prejudices, the open and the 
covert hostilities, now so common and so 
really hurtful to all our best interests. 





Few things are more gratifying 
than the interest in tree-planting which is 
now exhibited all over the country. The 
plans for reserving large areas of forest un- 





in this State, are supplemented by efforts to 
induce a general system of planting, by which 
the evils arising from a too lavish destruction 
of the forests may be permanently averted. 
In a paper by Professor Hough, of Albany, 
on forest-culture, read before the Scientific 
Association at Portland recently, there are 
laid down several systematic plans for tree- 
planting and the development of forest-cult- 
ure. It is proposed to offer premiums to 
counties, towns, and individuals, for the 
greatest number of trees successfully planted ; 
to require railway companies to plant trees 
along their routes, and town corporations to 
plant them along highways. It would be 
well for the Legislature to appear in the mat- 
ter so far as the reservation of forest-lands 
are concerned, and also, perhaps, in the pro- 
posed requirements of railways and town cor- 
porations, but the premiums proposed should 
come from a society organized for the pur- 
pose. The Legislature already disburses more 
money than it can manage to do honestly, 
and the fewer opportunities we afford it in 
this way the less occasion will there be for 
our censure. A society, moreover, would be 
enabled to act so favorably upon public 
opinion by persistently keeping the subject 
in the press, that in time premiums would be 
quite unnecessary. Tree - planting would 
come to be recognized as an urgent duty, and, 
what with many people is a more potent in- 
fluence, a very decided pleasure. We may come 
to revive the custom of inviting every hon- 
ored guest to plant a tree; or of planting a 
tree as commemorative of every interesting 
event or incident in our lives—at our mar- 
riage, for instance, and at the birth of each 
child. Once let tree-planting take possession 
of the national mind as a wise as well as a 
graceful act, and ere long thereafter we shall 
see it more in danger of excess than of neg- 
lect. 


We made some comments last 
week on the nomenclature of the Colorado 
Mountains, suggesting that substitutes should 
be found for “ Pike’s Peak,” “‘Gray’s Peak,” 
etc. Since that paragraph was written, we have 
found, in a guide-book published in Colorado, 
the statement that Pike’s Peak “Icng ago 
was the beacon-tower from which the red-men 
telegraphed with flaming signals to their com- 
rades far away upon the plains or among the 
peaks and mountains.” It will be remem- 
bered that, in our previous paragraph, we 
mentioned how this peak was for days the 
guiding-point of the emigrant on the plains. 
In these circumstances we have indication of 
what the character of its title should be. 
Beacon Mountain is not new nor distinctive, 
and there is no good synonymous term in 
English; possibly there is an Indian word 
expressing the idea that is musical and so- 
norous. In the absence of any thing better 
it might be called Mount Pharos; not satis- 
factory, because we ought not to borrow 
Greek terms; but it is better than Pike’s 
Peak, of which, indeed, nothing can be worse. 
Much of the nomenclature of the West—par- 
ticularly the names of the States, Territories, 
and leading cities, is very good; it is a little 
polyglot, perhaps—but what is mainly re- 





tinctiveness, coupled with a musical or sono- 
rous sound. These conditions terms like Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wiscon- 
sin, Nevada, California, Oregon, Yosemite, 
Sierras, supply—and the general excellence is 
reason why the name of the Rocky-Mountain 
peaks should conform to the prevailing good 
taste. 


We are very glad to find that the 
question of statues in Central Park, in regard 
to which we have had at divers times consid- 
erable to say, has been before the commis- 
sioners, and action taken in the matter which 
is eminently judicious, Hereafter no statue 
will be accepted until the model is seen and 
approved by the respective presidents of the 
Academy of Design, the Museum of Art, and 
the Institute of Architects; the selection of a 
site will be reserved until after the accept- 
ance of the statue; on the Mall only statues 
“commemorative of men or of events of far- 
reaching and permanent interest” will be 
placed ; and, lastly, no statue commemorative 
of any person shall be placed in the park, “‘ until 
a period of at least five years from the death 
of the person represented.” These are all 
wise measures, and give assurance that here- 
after the park will escape exhibitions of bad 
taste in this direction. Cannot the commis- 
sioners now insist that the Morse statue shall 
be removed, or another substituted for it ? 





Art Hotes. 


Ww the beginning of the autumn, the 
picture - stores, in common with all 
others, assume a bright appearance, and ex- 
hibit new wares. The best works are still 
kept back, but a few are worthy of the atten- 
tion of connoisseurs and amateurs. 

Among the best of the new pictures that 
are to be seen as yet, are four excellent water- 
colors at Goupil’s, the work of an English 
artist, T. C. Dibdin. The scenes are different 
views of the cathedral of Dieppe, in the north 
of France. 

Architectural views are often among the 
most satisfactory of water-color pictures. Ev- 
ery different scene seems to have its own 
peculiar vehicle of interpretation, especially 
adapted to it, and the filmy texture of water- 
colors, which makes them look weak in land- 
scapes in the distance and middle - grounds, 
and heavy and shapeless when they are put in 
in solid color in trees or rocks, is remarkably 
satisfactory when it is applied to the aérial 
perspective of buildings. Large architectural 
masses, however solid their materials, when 
looked at from a distance, always present to 
the experienced eye a sort of unsubstantial ap- 
pearance. Even brick and stone, seen through 
certain depths of atmosphere, seem to undergo 
not a sea-change, but an air-change, into some- 
thing new and strange. 

The old French cathedrals are among the 
most picturesque in Europe, and their towers, 
facades, irregularly - formed entrances, walls 
broken by buttresses, and lighted by windows 
of every shape and hue, make combinations 
of the finest pictorial effect. Piles of delicate 
tracery, as intricate as lace-work, rise gray 
and pearl-hued and shadowy above the mass 
of small and irregular buildings that surround 
their base. The cathedral of Dieppe is one of 
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the best specimens of these romantic and 
elaborate structures ; and the artist, in the four 
paintings at Goupil’s, has developed the rich- 
ness of its ornamentation and the impression 
of its size with great success. Its square tow- 
ers, in one picture, blue and gray in the air, 
contrast delightfully in color with a row of 
thatched-roof and queer dormer - windowed 
houses ‘below them, and their repose and si- 
lence are very impressive above the bustle of 
the street filled with men, women, and animals, 
In another view of the cathedral, an old stone 
building, a café, with a high roof, stands be- 
side a sluggish stream, crossed by a rude bridge, 
and under the shade of the cathedral children 
and birds are at play. 

Two small paintings of a different style 
have a great dea) of freedom of touch and 
clearness of tints ; figure-pictures, by Agrajot 
and F. Peralta, of Rome ; and the one by an ar- 
tist, with a friend examining his picture, has 
much liveliness of action in the pose and ex- 
pression of the two figures. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, which 
has heretofore been exhibited in Fifth Avenue, 
is now collected and arranged in the Douglass 
Mansion, 128 Fourteenth Street, and on the 
first of October was opened to the public. The 
museum consists of the Cesnola Collection of 
Antiquities, the gallery of paintings, old and 
modern, formerly in Fifth Avenue, and the 
Loan Collection, and is finely arranged in the 
large rooms of the present building, where it 
will remain until the disposition of it in a per- 
manent place. Of the Cesnola Collection we 
have before spoken, but it is now enlarged by 
the addition of sculptures, that were only un- 
packed from their cases this summer, and 
which, with the other statues, nearly fill the 
large hall made from the conservatory of the 
Douglass Mansion. Many additions have been 
made to the Loan Collection, and the fac-similes 
of ancient shields, drinking-cups, and vases 
of metal, that are given us here, reproduced in 
brass, are among the most valuable and beau- 
tiful. The collection of porcelain is still larger 
than before, while some modern paintings that 
have been added are among the very best spe- 
eimens of the work of artists heretofore well 
known to us. Among these is a beautiful 
picture by Zamacois, called the “‘ Education of 
a Young Prince,” a large oblong, representing 
a room hung with gilt leather, on the floor of 
which a child of two years old is rolling oranges 
over an India rug, knocking down his toy-sol- 
diers and buildings, while a group of admi- 
rably-painted courtiers and statesmen at the 
farther end of the picture are furnishing the 
child with these mock cannon-balls. 

The different croups of objects that form 
the gallery, statues, paintings, bronzes, por- 
celain vases, and manuscripts, are separately 
placed in about a dozen apartments of the 
house, and the taste and elegance with which 
they are arranged show to especial advantage 
a collection of objects the most interesting and 
instructive to cultivated people that has ever 
been got together in the United States. 

The design of thi8 museum is to have it 
entirely free, but necessary expenses connected 
with moving and hiring a building have com- 
pelled the assessment of a twenty-five cents 
admission-fee for the present, except one day 
of the week, Monday, when the public is ad- 
mitted gratuitously. 


With the opening of October two large 
free art-schools of New York, the Academy 
of Design and the Cooper Institute drawing- 
schools, began their yearly sessions, The 
Cooper Institute opened with one hundred and 





fifty pupils in the women’s department, the full 
number that the building will accommodate, 
and with a list of more than fifty applicants 
waiting for vacancies. The design of the school 
in furnishing instruction to women wishing to 
make it the means of self-maintenance, will be 
carried out very strictly, as the success of the 
photographic apartment last year has given the 
school a new impulse, and its practical results 
were shown so clearly that now the list of 
applicants from all parts of the country is much 
greater than the capacity of the school to re- 
ceive them, necessitating almost the total ex- 
clusion of amateurs, and placing the Women’s 
Art School in the line of the earnest and hard 
work of the serious portion of the community. 





Music and the Drama. 


Naga merit of the new Strakosch troupe has 
been tested in two operas, “‘ La Traviata” 
and ‘ Lucrezia Borgia.” We are always dis- 
posed to regret that the success of an opera 
season is so much modified by managerial econ- 
omy. On these occasions the strategy and 
maneuvring displayed were unusually crafty. 
In the well-known “ Traviata” the require- 
ments are a trio of well-ausimilated voices— 
soprano, tenor, and baritone: there is also de- 
manded a peculiar quality of dramatic action. 
These parts were assigned to Madame Nils- 
son, M. Capoul, and Signor Del Puente. The 
use of material for the opening night could 
not well have been less, and, to many, the oc- 
casion would have been far more satisfactory 
if a larger representation of the new forces had 
been allowed in a work of higher character. 
We have learned by experience that the public 
have no authority in such matters, and that the 
rule of the manager is arbitrary. 

‘Traviata,’ without question, is the least 
satisfactory of Nilsson’s ré/es. She seems to 
compromise her great powers in attempting the 
impersonation of Violeta. There are no op- 
portunities, except in the finale, where she seems 
free to make use of her peculiar dramatic tal- 
ent; and, though this scene gave much real 
pleasure, we.must think it was earned by the 
contrast with the preceding uneventful acts. 
Her singing lacked fire, too; it was not spon- 
taneous, passionate, and, in the earlier scenes, 
was not quite true in tone. 

If we may separate Nilsson from the part, how 
much was there to admire! The compass and 
brilliancy of her voice are still the same ; there 
were gems of vocalization, and delicacy of true 
musical taste. Had she been animated and in- 
terested in the character, the faults we have 
spoken of would not have occurred. The con- 
sciousness of the effort would have ceased to 
be present with her. The exquisite grace of 
her manner and simplicity of style were thor- 
oughly delightful; they were those of a purer 
creature than the real Violeta. There was 
nothing to induce our enthusiasm but the 
“ Addio! del Passato.”’ This was perfect. 

We heard for the first time the two modu- 
lations in the duet and aria which followed. 
It was real art, and can be heartily praised. 
In this last scene, Capoul also, who, though 
he had been from the first singing as well as 
acting acceptably, only realized his old-time 
fervor and passion. 

The new baritone, Del Puente, as Germont, 
gained cousiderable favor, especially by the fa- 
vorite “* Di Provenea il mar.” His voice is of 
limited power, but possessing great sweetness 
and clearness; and promises to be of much 
value in parts requiring continued effort. The 
chorus seemed unwieldy, and came near mak- 





ing one disaster. If it had been athird smaller, 
it would have been in better keeping with the 
trio. 

“Lucrezia Borgia” was a far more satis- 
factory performance, as there was greater even- 
ness in the quality of the voices, and greater 
earnestness in the action. It was a fortunate 
selection of M. Strakosch, and, though the 
opera is not suited to each singer, the com- 
bination of talent was quite successful. Cam- 
panini excited the greatest interest, because 
a young tenor with a voice not quite ripened 
—one that has yet to achieve its triumphs— 
is a novelty in this country. It is hardly 
safe to limit the possibilities of such a voice, 
so strong in the registers that will be put 
to the greatest test, and having a compass as- 
sured and perfect. There is nothing electri- 
cal or meritricious, nothing to cover or avoid, 
in this lovely voice. Its honest power and 
roundness and reserve force give evidence that 
maturity will see it one of the most perfect we 
have known in our day. 

It was gratifying that in the concerted music 
there was no effort on the part of Campanini to 
win special notice or to be paramount, but the 
even rendering of the music, notably the trio 
in the second act, seemed to excite his effort 
instead of personal ambition. We shall have 
opportunity to record his varied fine qualities 
as the season progresses. 

We confess ourselves surprised with the 
excellence of the singing of Signorina Maresi; 
her organ, like that of Campanini, and the 
basso, Nannetti, has not reached the full vigor 
of power. It is difficult to divide the honors 
won by Maresi and Nannetti in the long scena 
of the second act. It was the happiest inci- 
dent of the evening. Maresi was not equal to 
the powerful, gloomy character of Zucrezia, 
but she made the most of it; and we could feel 
that she endeavored to be the imperious, crafty 
heroine of history. We shall enjoy seeing her 
in a character that requires less effort. Miss 
Cary was cast as Maffeo Orsini. She added 
another charm to the evening, her singing 
seeming to have grown more brilliant and 
more artistic. 


A new play, in four acts, by Mr. Richard 
Lee, entitled ‘‘ Chivalry,’’ has been produced 
at the Globe Theatre, London. The period of 
the story is that following the defeat, at Sedge- 
moor, of the adherents of Monmouth, when 
Jeffreys, in his ‘‘ bloody assize,’’ completed the 
work which Colonel Kirke and his “lambs”? 
began. We quote from the Atheneum a brief 
description of the play : 


‘No other epoch in modern English his 
tory offers such scope to the dramatist. In- 
cident or adventure that, in previous or sub- 
sequent times, would appear extravagant or 
preposterous, seems reasonable enough when 
assigned to that brief reign of extortion, rape, 
and murder. While the power of Jeffreys en- 
dured, and the last of the Stuarts had _his will 
with his people, life in the west of England 
was as dramatic and as tragic as in France dur- 
ing the ‘ Terror,’ and the Frome und the Tone 
carried to the sea a burden as fearful as ever 
was borne on the Loire. A reason, however, 
that appears to have commended this period 
to Mr. Lee more strongly even than the facili- 
ties for ‘ hair-breadth ’scapes’ it offers, is that 
the picturesque contrast between the Cavalier 
and the Puritan was yet possible. ‘ Chivalry’ 
is an attempt to reverse the ordinary verdict 
of fiction, and show the Puritan as the type of 
nobility, honor, and courage, and the Cavalier 
as the representative of treachery and de- 
bauchery, allied to a kind of dare-devilry that 
belongs as much to the cut-throat as to the 
soldier. There has been no attempt, however, 
to carry the parallel too far, or to give a strong 
political animus to the ee 

“The story Mr. Lee tells in ‘ Chivalry’ is 
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interesting, and the situations to which it 
gives rise are dramatic; the whole is shapely, 
much of the language is excellent, and more 
than one of the characters are drawn with dra- 
matic force. ... . Philip, Lord Weston, the 
son of Lord Zoyland, is secretly married to 
Lilian Avenant, a Cornish maiden, who has 
oon up with and been loved by Sydney 

ayard, a Puritan squire. The defeat of Mon- 
mouth has r,7 complete ruin to the ambi- 
tious hopes of Lord Zoyland, and father and 
son are driven to seek for an opportunity of 
pure. Before taking his way to the coast, 
Lord Zoyland tells Philip that the marriage he 
believes himself to have contracted with Lilian 
is worthless, the priest having been unfrocked. 
Very close pressed are both fugitives, the es- 
cape of the younger being due to a singularly un- 
manly and ungenerous ruse. Using a missive 
of Lilian’s, which is, in fact, a prayer, but is 
—_ of another interpretation, Philip ex- 
hibits it to Bayard as an injunction to him to 
save the bearer’s life, accompanied by a prom- 
ise that her love shall be the recompense. Thus 
adjured, Bayard consents, only to find himself 
laughed at and befooled. Faithful to his task 
of securing the happiness of the woman he 
loves, the Puritan submits to insult, misrepre- 
sentation, and every form of injustice and vio- 
lence. When, at the close of the play, he suc- 
ceeds in reuniting Lilian to an unworthy hus- 
band, who seeks to be rid of her, this triumph 
of ‘ Chivalry’ is obtained at the sacrifice of his 
happiness and almost his life.” 

We can scarcely hope to see this play pro- 
duced here, inasmuch as the two great London 
successes of last year, “‘Charles I.’”’ and 
“Cromwell,” still remain unknown to our 
boards. The inferior comedies of the London 
stage rarely fail to get before American audi- 
ences ; it seems strange, therefore, that plays of 
genuine and substantial merit <hould not be 
given us. As we produce nothing ourselves in 
the way of the historical drama, there is good 
reason why London successes should keep alive 
for us a branch of art our stage cannot afford to 
altogether lose. 


The nature of Salvini’s genius led his great- 
est admirers to doubt his success in the part 
of Hamlet ; but, in our judgment, it is a per- 
formance equal, or nearly equal, to his Othello. 
And yet it possesses no characteristics calling 
for special attention. If, to have a handsome 
person, a graceful manner, a fine knowledge 
of stage business, and to exhibit occasional 
electrical flashes of feeling or passion, make a 
Hamlet, then Salvini is one. But we did not 
discover in his rendition more than what we 
are accustomed to on our own stage, while in 
some things it is not pleasing. Perhaps it is 
our national fault that we do not like the 
Italian shrug, gesture, and pose. It does not 
suit our prejudices to see the Prince of Den- 
mark suggesting so often the stealth of an 
Italian assassin. These are minor matters, but 
the critics of Salvini’s performance of Othello 
spoke in admiration of his panther-like move- 
ments—possibly an effective feature of that per- 
sonation ; but, when repeated in Hamlet, it indi- 
cates a national peculiarity rather than a concep- 
tion of character. The Italian version of Hamlet 
differs not a little from the English one. It 
omits the open scene on the platform, cuts 
down the ghost-interview with Hamlet, and 
the scene that follows; omits the greeting of 
the players, with the famous speech that leads 
to the tremendous outburst at the end of the 
second act—‘‘Oh, what a rogue and peasant 
slave am I!’’—omits the scene with the Re- 
corders and the bantering of Polonius after the 
play-scene. In these omissions some signifi- 
cant passages are lost, but the action moves 
more swiftly and sometimes to better advan- 
tage. The language is often a mere travesty 
of the original. Salvini’s Hamlet is not a great 
performance; it is robust and melodramatic, 
with little of the real spirit of the character. 








The musical festival at Hereford, England, 
will be followed by one at Bristol, which will 
last four days, from October 2ist to October 
24th. It will be ona grand scale. This will 
be followed by a festival at Glasgow during 
the first week in November. It will be seen 
by this announcement how active musical taste 
is in Great Britain. We learn that, ‘‘ owing 
to their increasing strength and efficiency, the 
provincial chorai societies suffice for grand 
oratorio performances, and there is no necessity 
now for going to the expense of engaging chor- 
alists from distant places. Instrumentalists 
are also gaining ground in the country, so that 
another element of economy is coming into ex- 
istence.”’ 





Literary Hotes. 


f Nye appearance of Mr. W. D. Howells’s 
poems, in one of those bright and attrac- 
tive little volumes of which Messrs. Osgood & 
Co. have recently published so many, will be 
hailed with pleasure by a very great number 
of readers. The author of the many delicate 
and beautiful verses that thus acquire a certain 
permanence, would himself, we are sure, be 
the last one to claim for them any of the high- 
er qualities of such genius as makes the greater 
poets ; it seems to us that they are to him only 
what they will be to those who read them— 
thoughts that have of themselves fallen into 
language, and language of that unfailing grace 
and beauty that is as natural to Mr. Howells 
as rougher phrase to other men. Mr. How- 
ells is not one of the inspired men who hew 
out the grandest shapes from imperishable 
material; but he is too much of an artist to 
take up the chisel of the masters, try to use it, 
and fail; so he contentedly carves his gems, 
and works with far smaller tools, but always 
with admirable delicacy and completeness, 
sending out, after all, such a pleasure with 
the results of his thought and art, as is always 
felt when we see any thing graceful and per- 
fect in its kind. We would not seem to imply 
that all that Mr. Howells gives us is merely 
distinguished by grace, and is without power 
of a really strong and active kind. There are 
instances where his verse and thought are full 
of true vigor. Notably in the poem called 
“ Avery,” he has shown an intensity which 
fills every line, and makes the story that the 
verses te!l live vividly before the reader’s eyes. 
In many of the poems there is a sadness with- 
out morbidness—a shadow that serves to bring 
out all the best qualities of Mr. Howells’s 
poetry. Since they also serve who contribute 
the quieter beauties to a healthy and strong 
literature, who give it those elements without 
which it must be always incomplete and rough, 


we are guilty of no extravagance in saying - 


again what we have said so often—that Mr. 
Howells stands with the foremost few among 


the American writers who are building up ' 


really encouraging and lasting work to mark 
this somewhat barren time. 


The “‘ Geological Stories,” by J. E. Taylor, 
published in a little volume by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, are, we are compelled to say, somewhat 
dreary productions. Their information is val- 
uable, and would be well given if divested of 
just those features which the writer of the 
“Stories”? seems to think form their greatest 
attractiveness. If Mr. Taylor fancies for a 
moment that, because he puts geological facts 
into the form of the autobiography of a piece 
of granite, or whatsoever the particular sub- 
stance may be in each case, any intelligent 








boy or girl will be more likely to read it than 
to read any of the really fascinating scientific 
books that abound in these days, he is certain- 
ly grievously at fault in his estimate of the 
juvenile mind. If there is one thing the 
average boy detects and despises more quickly 
than another, it is this attempt to palm off 
upon him information under an assumed name, 
Only Jules Verne can do it, and he because he 
does not assume. Enjoying a large acquaint- 
ance with boys of all ages, we can say with 
certainty that we do not know one who would 
not prefer, if the choice were given to him, to 
read all the Bridgewater Treatises (in which he 
would probably ultimately become heartily in- 
terested), or to peruse all the modern books 
of popular science (in which he would certainly 
find a real and enduring attraction) than to 
encounter one of these thrilling tales which 
Mr. Taylor presents to him, beginning, “I am 
a piece of granite; do you wish to know my 
history?’ or terrible words of dullness to the 
same effect. 


One of the Spectator’s reviewers, discussing 
English literature, maintains that ‘“‘ it is no 
vain boast, but the utterance of a simple truth, 
to say that English poetry is not only the chief 
glory of our noble literature, but ranks, on the 
whole, above that of any other modern nation, 
In many respects, thanks to the wide range of 
experience and emotion opened up by the Chris- 
tian faith, our poets are superior to those of 
Greece, less perfect, indeed, in form, and with 
a less intense feeling of the beautiful in art, 
but richer in thought and more varied in ex- 
pression. In some respects, Greece may bear 
away the palm, but great as is the greatest poet 
of Italy, and, despite the noble position occu- 
pied by the chief poets of Germany, Goethe, 
himself the first of critics, would have been 
the readiest to acknowledge the poetical su- 
premacy of England. In sculpture, in paint- 
ing, in music, our Continental rivals have ex- 
celled us; but in poetry, and in that kind of 
prose which trends upon the bordér-land of 
poetry, we leave them far behind. From the 
age of Chaucer to that of Tennyson, the wealth 
poured forth in this way has been prodigious. 
Much of pinchbeck there has been, as any one 
may see who glances through Chalmers’s col- 
lection of British poets; but the pure gold is 
there, too, and it is possible to trace for three 
hundred years at least a genuine poetical suc- 
cession.”’ 


“The Cross of Berny,” a translation from 
the French novel which derived celebrity from 
its being the joint production of four famous 
writers, has just been published by Messrs. 
Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia. Madame 
de Girardin, Théophile Gautier, Jules San- 
deau, and Méry, were the authors of this 
volume; and the story, told in the form of 
letters, permits each one—in conducting the 
correspondence of one of the four leading char- 
acters—to show his own part in the composi- 
tion, unmingled with that of the others. We 
are inclined to think—though it is impossible 
to say what injury may have been done the 
novel by atranslation that is often obviously 
awkward—that the work’s chief claims to at- 
tention rest upon its authors’ names alone. In 
style and sentiment it bears the marks of the 


; least worthy French school; while one cannot 


avoid the impression, in reading it, that the 
writers relied upon the influence of their es- 
tablished reputations to “float”? what they 
had carelessly composed and put together. 


The Science Series, which Mr. Van Nostrand 
has recently begun to publish, is somewhat 
too generally named, it seems to us, from the 
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titles and subjects of the first few volumes. 
“ The Practical Designing of Retaining Walls” 
(by Mr. Arthur Jacob); ‘*Steam-Boiler Ex- 
plosions”’ (by Zerah Colburn); “Chimneys, 
Furnaces, Fireplaces, and Steam-Boilers”’ (by 
Armstrong); and “ Proportions of Pins used 
in Bridges” (by Charles Bender)—these are 
the numbers that have already appeared; and, 
although the subjects treated are of course sci- 
entific in every sense, they belong so entirely 
to one department of science, that it seems as 


though they might with propriety bear a more | 


restricted designation. The books themselves 
are convenient in form, and, so far as we can 
judge, their contents may be considered fully 
up to the high standard of the firm’s ordinary 
publications on similar topics. 


Dr. Holland’s ** Arthur Bonnicastle”’ is one 
of those books which it is of no possible use 
to criticise or pass in review in any fashion ; 
for it was written with a very accurate knowl- 
edge of that large class of readers whom it was 
designed to please ; and it has entirely attained 


its object, as it and its fellows always will. It | 


is undoubtedly much better that so great a 
number of people should derive gratification 
from what is in its nature innocent and well- 
intended, rather than from positively worth- 
less and faulty books; but we could, never- 
theless, wish the author of this novel had not 
had qnite so good reason to believe that the 
popular taste would be satisfied with so flavor- 
less food. 


“The Land of Moab,”’ by H. B. Tristram, 
Hon. Canon of Durham, contains a very full 
treatment of the subject indicated by its title— 
giving an excellent description of one of the 
most interesting of the regions of the Holy 
Land, and contributing valuable opinions on 
many disputed points and questions of history. 
Aided by very good and abundant illustra- 
tions, it conveys a clear and intelligent idea 
of country and people; of the ruins left from 
the time which gives the region its highest in- 
terest; of the methods of travel and the points 
to be sought out by the traveler. 





Scientific Altes. 


ITH the recent action of the city Health 
Commissioners, in ordering the New- 
York Rendering Company to remove their 
works beyond the city limits, we have no 
fault to find. The zeal and earnestness with 
which Dr. Chandler and his associates have 
entered upon their labors is sufficient guaran- 
tee that they mean to be both diligent and 
faithful in the discharge of their duty. It is 
not, therefore, the action of the board that we 
deprecate, but, rather, the causes that make 
this action imperative. In the present ad- 
vanced state of applied chemistry, it seems 
unpardonable that there have not yet been 
devised means and methods by which organic 
matter, of whatever nature, may be completely 
and profitably utilized, and that, too, without 
the loss or escape of an atom of offensive or 
unhealthful gas or vapor. 

In order that the need for such a process 
may be the better understood, we present, 
from a recent report on the subject, a table, 
showing the amount of so - called “ offal,” 
which was delivered at the works of the now- 
banished Rendering Company for a single 


Alive horses 
Dead * 








Matton “ 
Beef “* 
Poultry ** 


In addition to these, there were also re- 
ceived in limited numbers goats, calves, colts, 
rats, and mules. 

A review of this table, and the fact that it 
contains the receipts of but one company in a 
single city of the Union, will suggest at once 
the need of some practical method by which 
this offensive material may be disposed of. 
Not only do we need a proper chemical meth- 
od, but one that can be conveniently ap- 
plied, and in such a manner that there will be 
no occasion for complaint. A careful exami- 
nation of the theory of the Lockwood and Ev- 
erett tanks proves that, without doubt, these 


| gentlemen have made an ingenious application 


of a well-established principle, and that the 
agency they employ, superheated steam, is 
beyond question the only reliable one. The 
ditficulty seems thus far to have been that 
these tanks, as used by the Rendering Com- 
pany, require, either from lack of size or a con- 
venient location, that the offal be reduced to 
too small pieces before being introduced into 
them. This reduction, by axes and knives, is 
a work of time, during which the offensive 
materials are lying on a dock, whence the 
odors may, and without doubt were, car- 
ried into the city by the wind. What, there- 
fore, is needed, is that the city, either from its 
own funds or by sufficient guarantee to private 
parties, construct tanks on some accessible 
dock, and so arranged that the delay in expos- 
ing and reducing the offal be as short as pos- 
sible. With our present knowledge, it seems 
certainly wrong that this work of reduction or 
rendering must be done on some distant island, 
to which the offensive matter can only be con- 
veyed at stated intervals, and often frequent 
and dangerous delays. 


The English “ fool-killer’’ is evidently 
taking a vacation, and in his absence his 
would-be victims seem determined to merit 
their fate. From the Medium and Daybreak, 
an English spiritual organ, we learn that the 
services of the departed are at our command, 
not alone as advisers and prophets, but as cooks 
and footmen, butlers and barmaids. At a re- 
cent séance of the faithful, convened at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Guppy, Highbury-Hill Park, the 
worthy host showed his faith by his works, or 
rather by his willingness to remain idle, trust- 
ing the spirits to take the feast in hand and 
serve it when and with what they chose. 
‘The guests,” we are informed, ‘‘ had no idea 
of the feast that was in store for them, and, 
after sitting in darkness for a few minutes, 
were agreeably surprised to find that food, 
cups, saucers, napkins, and plates, were being 
supernaturally chucked about the room, and 
that the spirits evidently intended to ‘stand 
treat.’ <A kettle of boiling water being thrust 
into the hands of a gentleman present, it was 
wisely determined by the medium to strike a 
light, when, to the amazement of all present, 
‘there was revealed the spectacle of a covered 
table richly loaded with all the essentials for 
making a hearty tea.’ There were two cakes, 
a loaf of bread, about two or three pounds of 
grapes, butter, milk, a ponderous old teapot, 
and a kettle of boiling water, the spout of the 
latter being plugged by means of a tight-fitting 
cork, thus showing that the spirits had pru- 
dently provided against the possibility of scald- 
ing themselves while laying the table in the 





dark. The tea was ‘heartily enjoyed,’ and 
after an hour’s feasting it was discovered that 
the fragments were sufficient to provide an- 
other meal for an equal number of guests. The 
lights being then extinguished, the spirits 
cleared the table with marvelous celerity, and 
there seems to have been no drawback to the 
enjoyment of the evening, unless, indeed, any 
of the guests were fastidious enough to object 
to the table-cloth, which ‘was found to have 
been extemporized out of a sheet which was 
stated to have been folded up and located in 
the bottom of a drawer in one of the rooms 
up-stairs.’’? In view of the feats of Heller, 
Hartz, and a score of others, this account of a 
midnight supper seems tame enough, no doubt ; 
and yet there is a wonder suggested by it that 
can but command attention, namely, that there 
actually exists in this age and under the full 
glare of the nineteenth-century sun a body of 
men and women who profess not only to have 
seen such sights, but to believe that spirits are 
the authors of these great deeds. Very justly 
does a commentator on the above narrative say 
that “‘ the marvel is not that a table can be cov- 
ered with eatables in the dark, but that even a 
small number of people are soft enough to be- 
come dupes of such trickery.” 


The sudden and alarming prevalence of 
typhoid fever in certain of the most healthful 
districts of the city of London has given rise 
to an active controversy regarding its origin. 
The view which thus far seems to have the 
strongest grounds for acceptance, is that the 
germs were communicated to the individuals 
through the agency of the milk they drank. 
One physician, having noted that many of the 
sufferers were supplied with milk from the same 
farm, paid a visit to this dairy. The result of the 
observations there made was that, as the cows 
were fed on sewage-grass—that is, grass fertil- 
ized by refuse from the city sewers—the milk 
they gave was not pure and wholesome, but con- 
tained zymotic germs, which were conveyed to 
it directly through the sewage-grass. It is 
evident that the establishment of such a theory 
will seriously affect the dairy - farmers, who 
have so long depended upon this refuse as 
a fertilizing agent. Viewing the question in 
this light, the editor of Zand and Water very 
justly says: “‘If Mr. Smee’s theory is not dis- 
proved or questioned, the attempts that are 
being made to utilize our sewage will be se- 
riously interfered with. Already a large amount 
of capital has been expended on sewage-farms, 
but people will not embark in this or any en- 
terprise, however excellent, if evil effects, are 
unjustly associated with it. . . . Public opinion 
is easily directed into a wrong channel, and it 
will be a great pity if so excellent a scheme as 
the utilization of our sewage should be inter- 
fered with on grounds which certainly have 
not been proved as yet.’’ Although many ar- 
guments have been brought forward in dis- 
proof of this theory, we have not yet seen the 
one that seems to us forcible and apparently 
conclusive, namely: if the milk of cows is 
contaminated and rendered dangerous by these 
germs, why should not the flesh of these ani- 
mals be affected in like manner? Surely, there 
is nothing yet discovered in the habits of these 
germs that should compel them to enter at 
once the milk-ducts, leaving the flesh and 
muscles free. Let it not be understood, how- 
ever, that, because the milk is not contami- 
nated in the manner suggested by Dr. Smee, 
it is therefore pure and healthful. Though 
these germs may not be in the milk when it 
leaves the udder, there are yet opportunities 
for their introduction, and of these the dilu- 
tion of milk with impure water is doubtless 
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the most serious, hence it is the well and pump 
that deserve scrutiny. And, until all dairy- 
men become honest, or springs pure, there is 
little hope of a full and final relief. 


Among the inventions displayed at the re- 
cent International Exhibition is a domestic gas- 
making apparatus that may yet prove of great 
service to those whose homes are in the coun- 
try and beyond the reach of metropolitan gas- 
bills and burners. This apparatus, as described 
in the Mechanic, consists of an iron retort fixed 
over an ordinary kitchen-range, so that the gas 
is distilled while the usual processes of cook- 
ing are in progress. ‘The retort holds forty 
pounds of coal, a charge which is exhausted in 
an hour and a half, and yields one hundred and 
sixty cubic feet of gas. The coke is then drawn 
and used for supporting the fire, and a fresh 
charge of coal is supplied to the retort. The 
gas issues from the top of the retort to the 
worm of a condenser, and through it to a pe- 
troleum chamber, and then passes on to a puri- 
fier, consisting of four perforated floots charged 
alternately with layers of lime and sawdust, 
and having found its way through these is con- 
veyed to a reservoir of the usual construction 
in the outer air capable of holding two hun- 
dred and fifty cubic feet of gas. One ton of 
coals gives nine thousand cubic feet of gas. 
Though in principle this apparatus seems sound 
enough, yet we would not advise any farmers 
to invest in one until they were convinced that 
it works as well as it sounds, The proper puri- 
fication of gas has long perplexed the chemists 
and directors of our large companies, and hence 
it may well be questioned whether the single 
chamber here described is sufficient to effect 
this important result. 


In the aquarium notes of Zand and Water, 
Henry Lee, an officer of the Brighton Aqua- 
rium, presents additional facts regarding the 
baby octopods, with whose early history our 
readers are familiar, and whose personal ac- 
quaintance we hope they will soon form, as 
the Central Park Aquarium is, we trust, to be 
little longer delayed. From Mr, Lee’s letter 
we condense as follows: The young octopus, 
fresh from the egg, resembles more nearly a 
sepia without its tentacles than an octopus. 
The arms, which will afterward be four or five 
times the length of its body, are so rudiment- 
ary as to be even shorter in proportion than 
the pedal arms of the cuttle-fish, and appear 
only as little conical excrescences, having 
points of hair-like fineness, and arranged in 
the form of an eight-rayed coronet around the 
head. In its fondness for light the young 
octopus differs from its parents, being not 
only willing, but apparently anxious, to display 
its ugliness in the best possible light ; swim- 
ming about freely in the water, and often near 
the surface, it propels itself backward by a 
series of jorks, caused by projecting from its 
mouth a fine stream of water. It will be re- 
membered that the mother protected the eggs 
by means of the same forced currents. This 
natural boldness lessens with age, however, 
and the full-grown octopus seeks a hiding- 
place among the crevices and mimic caves of 
the aquarium bed. Like the young squid, a 
little octopus is very much smaller at its birth 
than a cuttle-fish. The latter is as large when 
hatched as a rather small horse-bean, while 
the octopus is of about the size of a small flea. 


At the last meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, a newly- 
elected member of the Association, presented 
to that body one thousand dollars, to be ap- 








plied toward the advancement of original sci- 
entic research. It is stated that Miss Thomp- 
son designs to make a similar gift yearly. We 
have not yet learned to what direct purpose the 
gift for this year will be applied. It is to be 
hoped, however, that whatever is given be in 
the form of hard cash, such as many worthy 
scientists need, and not as a useless medal. 
What would seem to be the most appropriate 
is the presentation of such apparatus as the 
worker may need to continue the researches in 
which he has become already distinguished. 


It has been suggested that a cause of cer- 
tain mysterious fires in factories may possibly 
be traced to the electric spark, the electricity 
being generated by the friction of the leather- 
belting on the pulleys. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CENTRAL PARK MENA- 
GERIE AND MUSEUM, FOR THE WEEK 
ENDING SEPTEMBER 27, 1873. 


Additions to Menagerie. 
1 Blue and Yellow Macaw (Ara ararauna). 
sented by Mr. David H. Flock. 


1 Black-chin Vervet Monkey (Cercopithecus Ca- 
landii). Presented by Mr. C. E. Hunter. 


1 Mexican Squirrel (Sciurus %). Pr t 
by Master D. 8. Wylie. 


W. A. Conxurm, Director. 
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Additions to Museum. 

A series of specimens showing the constituent 
parts of the Coral Islands of Bermuda —30 speci- 
mens, including species of the coral of the re- 
gion. 

A lot of gorgonias of large size, including several 
species. 

4 varieties of corallines, or algz, with lime leaflets. 

A variety of shells and sponges. 

20 very fine specimens of stalactites from the caves 
of Bermuda. Presented by William B. De 
Garmo. 

57 specimens of Havana shells, consisting of cas- 
sis, strombus, and bivalves. Presented by 
Francis Cleves. 

1 skeleton of Cervalli (Trachinotus pampanus). 

ie “ Angel-Fish (Zphippus gigas). 

— “ Gray Rabbit (Lepus sylvaticus). 

14 specimens Lepidoptera. Presented by G. E. 
Manegault, M. D. ® 

20 specimens of birds’-nests and eggs. Presented 
by Mr. Frank Carryl. 

A. 8, Broxmore, Director. 





Sayings and Doings at Home 
and Abroad. 


Ts Tribune, & propos of the decision of 
the Supreme Court on a recent well- 
known “‘ breach-of-promise” case, says: ‘‘ It 
is, therefore, the law at this hour in the State 
of New York, that, ifa bachelor kisses a spin- 
ster,’ said spinster may rightfully claim his 
hand or his goods. In cases where shyness or 
lack of opportunity may have prevented actual 
osculation, the young lady has still another 
string to her beau; if she can show that he 
has ever ‘shined his eye’ in her direction, he 
is her lawful spoil, according to Judge Neilson. 
There is positively no protection fora bachelor 
except nose-bags and blind-bridles, and the 
ability to prove he has never left them off. To 
this extent the future at least is secure. But 
how many bachelors can wake up in the night 
and soothe their consciences with the reflec- 
tion that, like Sir Galahad, ‘they never felt 
the kiss of love, or maiden’s hand in theirs ?’ 
If any such there be, sweet must be his 
sleep; but, if in his memory lurks any record 
of early spoons, how harrowing must be the 
thought that he is the promised spouse of 
every girl he has ever idly saluted! There are 





young men to-day universally beloved and 
respected, the cynosures of Sunday-schools 
and the delight of evangelical tea-parties, who, 
in the clear vision of Judge Neilson, are no 
better than Priam, King of Troy, or Brigham, 
Patriarch of Salt Lake. The practical results 
of this momentous decision are appalling. 
No youth who values his liberty will hereafter 
suffer himself to be kissed, except by a lady 
who can show her marriage - certificate, and 
bring proof that her husband is living. With 
this exception, this soothing and humanizing 
amusement must be confined to the domestic 
circle, and the young man of the future will be 
‘doomed merely sisterly salutes to feel, in- 
sipid things, like sandwiches of veal.’ ”’ 


‘* Reverence for the past,” says the Tribune, 
“unless, perhaps, it the past of ancient 
Egypt, ancient Rome, or ancient somethi 
else that is a long way removed from local 
sympathy, can scarcely be regarded as a prom- 
inent American characteristic. Our people, 
indeed, are sensitive enough to the venerable 
antiquities of other nations, and will travel far 
and pay liberally to behold them. But for 
relics connected with the history of their own 
country, their respect is seldom equally ar- 
dent. One by one, accordingly, the memen- 
tos of the Revolution are passing away. Some 
weeks ago an old redoubt on the top of Fort 
Hill, in the town of New Brighton, on Staten 
Island, was demolished. It had been there 
ninety-seven years. It was an earthwork 
thrown up by the British troops under Gen- 
eral Howe, when that commander occupied 
Staten Island, and threatened New York in 
1776. It was in a wild place, and was a par- 
ticularly picturesque and interesting ruin. The 
rough and lonely beauty, and the historical 
interest of the spot, have been totally de- 
stroyed. That is, the land has been ploughed 
and broken up, and rendered as commonplace 
as any turnip-grower could wish. We under- 
stand that it will be immediately sown with 
oats. It is said to be a portion of the exten- 
sive landed property of Senator Frelinghuysen, 
of New Jersey. Oats, to a United States sena- 
tor, are probably as stimulative as blows to an 
old Castilian, and sentiment goes to the wall. 
By all means let us have fodder and the march 
of improvement. We can always find historic 
associutions in Santa Croce and Westminster 
Abbey, to say nothing of Barnum’s Museum.” 


Moralizing on the recent “ financial panic” 
in Wall Street, the Wation says: “ If a Roman 
or a man of the middle ages had been sudden- 
ly brought into view of the scene, he would 
have concluded, without hesitation, that a 
ruthless invader was coming down the island; 
that his advanced was momentarily ex- 

ected ; and that anybody found by his forces 
in possession of Western Union, or Harlem, or 
Lake Shore, or any other paying stock or 
bonds, would be subjected to cruel tortures, if 
not put to death. For neither Roman nor 
medisval could understand a rich man’s being 
terrified by any thing but armed violence. 
Seneca enumerates, as the three great sources 
of anxiety in life, the fear of want, of disease 
and of —— by the powerful. If he ha 
seen Wall-Street brokers and bankers last 
week trying to get rid of stocks and bonds, he 
would, of course, have yc ees that they were 
Re or feared poverty ; he would have judged 
rom their Fo pany activity that they were in 
perfect health, so he would have been driven to 
the conclusion that some barbarian host, com- 
manded by Sitting Bull or Red Cloud, was en- 
tering the city, and was breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter against the owners of 
personal Ya wea Any one looking upon 
it “could hardly avoid feeling that a new 
plague had been sent among men, that there 
was an impalpable, invisible force in the air, 
robbing men of their wits, of which philoso- 
phy has not yet dreamed +_in other words, 
** panic.” 


The French Liberals complain, not only of 
the pilgrimages undertaken in favor of the 
pope ana in the interest of the Bourbons, but 
of the books circulated by the clerical party. 
They have discovered a book by the Ab 

Gaume, which has received the approbation of 
the Vatican, and which has run through more 
than twenty editions in a couple of years. This 
catechism, intended for grown-up people, ex- 
plains that the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
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were only made after light and the earth, that 
they might not be worshiped, and that one 
of the reasons why God made the sea was to 
enable missionaries to go to foreign parts. The 
game author has written the Angelus of the 
nineteenth century, in which he says that 
men are divided into two ries—one which 
gays the Angelus, and the other which does 
not. ‘ Those who do not say the Angelus are 
Protestants, incredulous, Jews, Mohammedans, 
idolaters, savages, and anthropophagists, to 
which must be added bears, dogs, cats, croco- 
diles, and other bipeds or quadrupeds.” On 
the other hand, the men who say the Angelus 
are true Catholics, people of the greatest ge- 
nius, of elevated and ay minds—that is to 
say, the élite of humanity 


“One of the celebrities of the Quartier 
Latin,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, ‘‘ a Bohe- 
mian of long standing, who went by the nick- 
name of Bouton d’Or, died the other day in 
the deepest poverty. He was in reality the 
Vicomte Boutonnet de Saint-Valliére, and had 

uated in letters and in law. At the be- 
ginning of his Bohemian career, Bouton d’Or 
was famous for his generosity ; his purse was al- 
ways open, and the wild youth of the Quartier 
Latin did not scruple to help themselves from 
:t, Latterly, however, he made a livelihood 
by helping the students of law and medicine 
to write their theses, and was considered an 
excellent hand at eliminating the solecisms 
and barbarisms which occasionally disfigure 
such productions. He was to be seen every 
morning and evening at establishments noted 
for the best absinthe, where he held forth to 
the students while partaking of his favorite 
beverage. His death, which occurred when he 
was but forty years of age, was, in fact, caused 
by absinthe, the first glass of which, he used to 
relate, was given him by Alfred de Musset, the 
day aiter a distribution of prizes, at which he 
had obtained some success.” 


Here is a specimen of Jamaica negro litera- 
ture, in the shape of a love-letter from a colored 
school-master to his sweetheart: ‘‘ Dear Eliza: 
I take the liberty of myself to inform you this 
few lines hoping you may not offend as often 
is. I had often seen you in my hearts. Their 
are myriads of loveliness in my hearts toward 
you. My loving intentions were really unto 
another female, but now the love between I 
and she are very out now entirely. And now 
his the excepted time I find to explain to my 
lovely appearance ”’ | 7 ares 
love), ‘but whether if their be any love in 
your hearts or mind towards me it is hard for I 
to know, but his I take this liberty to inform 
you this kind, loving and affectionate letter. 
... Your affectionate lover affraied. P. 8.— 
Dear Eliza, wether if you are willing or not, 
oy to send me an ansure back. Do my 

ear.” 


The London journals give spective. ac- 
counts of the “‘ Lectures on Cookery,” given 
by Mr. Buckminster at the International Exhi- 
bition. On a recent occasion he discoursed 
upon “‘ pot-au-feu,’’ with practical illustrations, 
having his fires, braziers, stewpans, and ma- 
terials, all arranged and ready for operations. 
For his pot-au-feu he produced meat and bone, 
for which he gave sixpence half-penny, being 
ee from small bits which butchers always 
ave for sale. The necessary vegetables, po- 
tatoes, herbs, and bread, brought the cost of 
materials up to 1s. 8d. (about thirty cents). With 
these Mr. Buckminster made enough excellent 
soup for six persons, While it was boiling, 
the lecturer deviated to the subject of tripe, 
which was also cooked, together with cow- 
heel. Then, the dinner being yt the au- 
dience were invited to partake, and the general 
verdict was ‘* delicious.” 


“The paradoxes of modern life,” says the 
pS) , ‘are perhaps the moet extraordinary 
features of that life. Thus, the pilgrimage to 
the shrine ef the Sacred Heart is described in 
our papers—generally by Roman Catholic cor- 
respondents—on the same page with lists of 
the subscriptions to the John Stuart Mill me- 
morial, and reports of the discussions carried 


on by the Internationalists at Geneva on the 
desirability of a universal strike, and the duty 
of ‘universal anarchy.’ Moreover, the bona 
, whether of the devotees of Margaret 
ary, the disciples of Mr. Mill, or of the fol- 
lowers of Jankowski, is absolutely unquestion- 








able. The chaos of sincere modern convictions 
could hardly be more remarkable. Nor could 
the mutual tolerance of these various schools 
of visionaries be much more conspicuous than 
it is. 

As an instance of ‘* how sincerely grateful 
the monarchical party in France are to the 
statesman who brought about the evacuation 
of her territory,” the Saturda view gives a 
correspondence which passed lately between 
M. Jules Ferry and one M. Huin, who is presi- 
dent of an agricultural society at St. Dié, in the 
department of the Vosges. At the annual din- 
ner of this society, M. Ferry was asked to pro- 
pose a toast, and the president wrote to inquire 
whose health he proposed to drink, M. Ferry 
replied that he proposed to give the health of 
M. Thiers, but not to introduce any politics 
into his speech. M. Huin immediately wrote 
to say that, as M. Thiers’s name has been made 
a pretext for agitation, and is even shouted by 
the very Communists who burnt his house, the 
toast must not be drunk. 


A piece by Balzac, bearing the descriptive 
title of “ Tragédie Bourgeoise,”’ has been dis- 
covered, and is soon to be produced at one of 
the Paris theatres, but not until it has been 
subjected to some such process of revision and 
condensation as both ‘‘ La Maratre”’ and ‘* Mer- 
cadet ’’ had to pass through before they were 
considered fit for representation. ‘* Mercadet,’’ 
in the practised hands of M. Dennery, was re- 
duced from five acts to three, and lost nearly 
one-half of its originally redundant dialogue. 
To what extent the “‘ household tragedy,” or 
‘* tragedy of ordinary life,’’ will have to be 
diminished, is not yet stated—is probably not 
yet known ; but it is said to contain more dra- 
matic scenes than are to be found in any other 
of Balzac’s works for the stage. 


The Atheneum attacks the policy which 
theatrical managers have adopted, both in 
England and this country, of demanding extra 

ay for reserved seats. It says: ‘“‘ The absurd- 
ity of calling upon visitors to a theatre to pay 
extra charges for taking the trouble of giving 
the manager an assurance that they intend to 
be present must be obvious. If I go to a res- 
taurant and order dinner for a party of six, a 
table is kept ready for us at the appointed 
hour, without any additional cost to me, and 
with the risk to the proprietor of our not ap- 
pearing. At the box-office of a theatre I pay 
the money in advance, and, should the weather 
or any untoward event prevent our attendance, 
the manager has the price of the six seats in 
his till.” 


At a sale by auction at Dresden, recent- 
ly, was sold the fameus violin which Count 
rautsmansdorff, Grand Squire of Charles VI., 
bought from Jacob Stainer under peculiar con- 
ditions. The count paid Stainer sixty-six gold 
earolas cash for the instrument, an engaged 
to give him a good dinner daily for life, be- 
sides one hundred florins a month, a new coat 
per annum, two barrels of beer, and the mate- 
rials for light and heat. Further, in case of 
Stainer’s marriage, he was to receive as many 
hares as he required, and twelve baskets of 
fruit. As Stainer lived sixteen ears, his violin 
cost the count twenty thousand florins. It was 
sold for twenty-five hundred. 


The French are said to have utilized their 
Homeric studies by the invention of a new 
form of smuggling. They have smuggled 
cigars into France in the bodies of their chil- 
dren’s rocking-horses. The French police, 
struck by the sudden demand of French babies 
for wooden equitation, had one of them disem- 
boweled, and discovered a large quantity of 
tobacco in the body of the plaything. Unfor- 
tunately for these classical smugglers, the 
guardians of the French protective system are 
not so simple-minded as the Trojan warriors ; 
they made the toy pay duty, instead of paying 
their duty to the toy. 


“That men and women are mentally alike,”’ 
says Herbert Spencer in a recent essay, “‘is as 
untrue as that they are alike bodily. Just as 
certainly as they have physical differences 
which are related to the respective parts they 
play in the maintenance of the race, so cer- 
tainly have they psychical differences, simi- 
larly related to their respective shares in the 
rearing and protection of offspring. To sup- 
pose that along with the unlikeness between 








their parental attivities there do not go unlike- 
nesses of mental faculties, is to suppose that 
here, alone in all Nature, there is no adjust- 
ment of special powers to special functions.” 


An admirable tenor voice was discovered 
not long since at Paris in a wine-shop, where 
the possessor of it waited upon the customers. 
He was first noticed by M. About, who men- 
tioned the fact to M. Halanzier, of the Grand 
Opera. The latter having found the announce- 
ment to be true, immediately made arrange- 
ments to instruct the new singer at the ex- 
pense of the opera, where he will make his 
début when sufficiently prepared. His name is 
Cellier, twenty-eight years of age, tall and 
good-looking. 


The Scotch papers are telling a joke about 
an Aberdeen lad who accidentally swallowed 
a small leaden bullet. His friends were very 
much alarmed about it. The doctor was 
found, heard the dismal tale, and, with as 
much unconcern as he would manifest in a 
common headache, wrote the following laconic 
note to the lad’s father: “Don’t alarm your- 
self. If, after three weeks, the bullet is not 
removed, give the boy a charge of powder. 
Yours, etc. P. 8.—Don’t shoot the boy at 
anybody.” 


Karl Hildebrand says that nowhere is hon- 
esty more general than in France; it is found 
everywhere and in every station, from the poor- 
est day-laborer to the millionaire. Thieves 
and swindlers on a la scale there are, of 
course, but no more than in England and 
America; petty breaches of trust are absolute- 
ly unknown. Servants and workmen are scru- 
pulously honest; thefts about house, the disap- 
pearance of small articles, petty frauds, are 
never heard of. 


The Paris musical journals state that M. 
Henri Wieniawski, the well-known entrepre- 
neur, discovered in San Francisco a child of 
extraordinary talents. The “infant phenome- 
non” is the son of a jeweler in that city, and, 
though only ten years old, possesses a surpris- 
ing memory and faculty for music. M. Wieni- 
awski proposes to place the boy in the Vienna 
Conservatoire, where he will have the advan- 
tage of regular studies. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says, in excuse of the 
Indian convicts: ‘‘ Captain Jack and his com- 
rades have, no doubt, behaved in a blood- 
thirsty fashion; but it is almost too much .to 
expect that Modoe Indians should be versed in 
the ‘rules of civilized warfare.’ They proba- 
bly killed General Canby in accordance with 
the ‘rules of barbarous warfare,’ which are 
well worth the study of all who attempt to fight 
or negotiate with savages.” 


In Shutsuma, their plucky little ambassador 
to the Chinese court, the Japanese seem to have 
found the right man for the right place. It was 
he who forced the emperor into the choice of 
“personal audience’? or war, and, when the 
ministers were presented, he peremptorily com- 
manded the august master of ceremonies to 
‘leave off chattering and get to business.” 


The Roman Catholics of this country seem 
to have determined to cut themselves loose 
from the public schools, and are sending their 
children to ‘‘ parochial”? schools, which, of 
course, are under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Church. This policy requires a great number 
of Romish school - teachers, and accordingly 
they are being imported from abroad. 


Lord Houghton adds the following to the 
long list of Sydney Smith’s jokes: Of Lord 
Macaulay he said that ‘Macaulay not only 
overflowed with learning, but stood in the 
slop.”” And here is a pretty compliment to 
his friends Mrs. Tighe and Mrs. Cuffe: “ Ah 
there you are, the cuff that every one woul 

wear; the tie that no one would loose!” 


A medical congress, comprising eminent 
members of the profession throughout Europe, 
is to be held at Vienna, before the close of the 
Universal Exposition, to exchange opinions as 
to the merits of the surgical instruments and 
appliances exhibited, and also with reference 
to the treatment and care of the sick and 
wounded in time of war. 


The Hornet says: “‘ A wretch has started a 
malicious report that London contains two 
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thousand poets. There is some cholera in the ! 
metropolis, and there may be a few cases of 
small-pox at the East End; but we indignantly 
deny that we are suffering from such an attack 
of poets. On the contrary, the city is unusual- 
ly healthy.” 


There can be no doubt now that the Vien- 
na Exhibition has proved a failure; vulgarly 
speaking, “‘it has not paid.”” There is, more- 
over, a growing conviction that no great ex- 
hibition in future can be a financial success. 
The world is tired of them; they are no longer 
novelties, and therefore no longer attractive. 


It is said that about eight thousand begging- 
letters were received by the shah during his stay 
in London. They were packed in a large chest 
and sent to Persia, where his aay means to 
deposit them in a museum. He was greatly 
flattered at having so many letters addressed 
to him, taking them as so many compliments. 


A ge manuscript, found in an Egyp- 

tian tomb, has lately been translated by a 

scholar of Heidelberg. He pronounces it to 

be an address of Rameses III. to all the nations 

of the earth, in which the king details minute- 

= the causes which led to the exodus of the 
ews from the land of Egypt. 


** John Paul” is convinced that “ it is sound 
business judgment to avoid the vicinity of any 
animal whose skin is 8o short that he can’t 
drop his ears without raising his heels, the 
more so if he happens to be so particularly 
lively that he can go through both motions at 
once.” 


The speeches at the late convention of the 
— at Chicago, presided over by Mrs. 

oodhull, are said to have been so indecent 
that any newspaper publishing them would 
make itself liable to penalties provided by the 
statutes relating to obscene literature. 


The moral effect upon the English laborers 
of the recent rise in the rate of their wages is 
said to be far from encouraging. They deposit 
no savings, but spend their surplus time around 
the grog-shops, drinking beer, and attending 
the sessions of the police-courts. 

A portrait of the pope, in mosaic, which has 


been in course of execution in the Vatican fac- 
tory of mosaics, is almost completed. The 





work is said to be well executed, and the like- 
ness excellent. 


It is noticed as a singular coincidence, that 
the three great Moslem sovereigns of the world 
the Sultan of Turkey, the Shah of Persia, anc 
the Viceroy of Egypt, were born in the same 
year, 1830. 


The London Times has taken to spelling 
the word “ banns”’ with only one n, and one 
of its contemporaries accuses it of “ seekin 
to Americanize our English by arbitrary an 
revolutionary innovations.” 


M. de Fonvielle, the French astronomer, 
expresses the opinion, founded on the state of 
the ice in the polar seas, that the coming win- 
ter in our latitudes will be more than ordinam ily 
severe. 


It is stated, in a recent German work, that 
the original of Goethe's Marguerite, in ‘* Faust,’ 
was Mademoiselle de Klettemberg, whom Goe- 
the knew when, like his hero, he was studying 
alchemy. 


Hans Christian Andersen has returned to 
Copenhagen with recruited strength after sum- 
mering in Switzerland, and it is hoped that the 
effect of his dangerous illness has nearly passed 
away. 

Punch is anxious to know whether, if a man 
marry a ballet-dancer, it may not be said that 
all the children she may present him with will 
have a step-mother ? 


** A Chinaman murdered—Two White Men 
burl him from the Sidewalk into Eternity,” is 
the rather striking heading in a late San Fran- 
cisco paper. 

A Kansas lawyer was fined for profanity 
and contempt of court the other day for quot- 
ing Latin to the judge! 


Pére Hyacinthe has laid aside his Carmel- 
ite garb, and appears now in simple civilian 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


EPTEMBER 26.—Declaration of the mem- 
bers of the Right that the French Assem- 

bly will vote in favor of a monarchy before 
November. 

Dispatch of the arrest of the leading Inter- 
nationals in Madrid, Spain. 
, _ of James Clay, M. P. for Hull, Eng- 
and. 

Intelligence of an earthquake at Kingston, 
Jamaica, 

Announcement of the death of the Right 
Rev. Jobn Farrell, D. D., first Bishop of the 
Diocese of Hamilton, Ontario. 


Serremser 27.—Dispatch that his highness 
Muley Abbas, brother of the deceased Emperor 
of Morocco, has been proclaimed as his suc- 
cessor. 

Death of Julian Roderick Benedix, a Ger- 
man comic poet. 

Bombardment of Alicante ; the insurgent 
iron-clads withdraw, badly damaged. 

Death of William Wheelwright, founder of 
the Pacific Mail Company. 


SrepremBer 28.—Death, at Berlin, of Louise 
Miuhlbach, the novelist. 

Meeting at Drogheda, Ireland, in favor of 
the release of the Fenian prisoners. 

Intelligence of the death of Duke Fernando 
Munoz de Rianzares, the husband of the Queen- 
Dowager of Spain. 

Death, at Denver, of the Right Rev. George 
M. Randall, Episcopal Bishop of Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming. 

Announcement of the Geath, at Philadel- 
phia, of Colonel Charles G. Biddle, editor of 
the Philadelphia Age ; and, in Maine, of Colo- 
nel Lee Strickland, of the Kighth Maine Regi- 
ment, and a prominent politician. 

Death, at South Brooklyn, of the Rev. John 
H. Pollard, pastor of St. Peter’s Roman Catho- 
lic church. 


SrepremBeR 29.—Dispatch of the satisfactory 
progress of the Ashantee War; the natives are 
in a state of semi-starvation. Seizure, by the 
British commander, of an American vessel 


| —— selling powder to the Ashantees. 
Jeath 


, at Philadelphia, of James Gibbins, 


| late President of the Fenian Brotherhood. 


Intelligence of the death, at Boston High- 
lands, of Rear-Admiral Winslow, United States 
Navy. 

Appearance of the yellow fever at Calvert, 

exas. 

Alderman Lusk, M. P., elected Lord-Mayor 
of London. 

The typhoid fever in London increases in 
virulence. 

Dispatch that the Spanish insurgent frigates, 
Numancia and Mendez Nunez, have left Ali- 
eante for Cartagena. The failure of the insur- 
gents to capture Alicante will probably cause 
their immediate surrender of Cartagena. 

The town of Berga, Spain, in danger of fall- 
ing into the hands of the Carlists, reénforced, 
and supplied with provisions and ammunition. 

Dispatch that the Spanish police have closed 
the gambling-houses in Madrid. 


SzrremBer 30.— Reopening of the Stock 
Exchange, New-York City. 

Announcement of the death, at Barcelona, 
Spain, of Lieutenant H. C. Hunter, of the 
United States steamer Wabash. 

Dispatch of the death of George Soword, 
secretary of the Angle-American Cable Com- 
pany. 

r Intelligence that the Spanish Army of the 
North has been reénforced with six thousand 
men. 

Dispatch of a number of accidents on the 
British railways; several persons killed and 
injured. 

Mr. John Bright receives the seals of the 
duchy of Lancaster, and is formally installed 
as a cabinet officer. 

The Arkansas State militia disbanded. 

A company formed at Shanghai, China, 
to work the coal-mines lying between Nanking 
and Ching Kang. 

Death, at Staunton, Virginia, of Colonel 
John B. Baldwin. 








Octossr 1.— Death, at London, England, 
of Sir Edwin Landseer, the celebrated painter. 

Intelligence that General Dorregaray and 
two others of his rank have left the Carlists 
and gone to Bayonne, France. Carlist soldiers 
are deserting to the Republicans, hoping to re- 
ceive amnesty. 

Dispatch of the disruption of the Cartagena 
Commune. 


OcrosrR 2.—Death, at London, England, 
of Robert Bigsby, English author and antiqua- 
rian. 

Intelligence of the defeat of the Afghans by 
the Persians, at Balkh, Central Asia. 

Advices of a rupture between the Govern- 
ments of Russia and Japan, growing out of the 

— of the proprietorship of Saghalien 
sland. 


Ocrosgr 3. — Paris full of conflicting ru- 
mors; report that the Permanent Committee 
of the Assembly would order that body to 
meet on the 13th instant ; the Count de Cham- 
bord to issue a manifesto. Rumors from Brus- 
sels of information that the Assembly will pro- 
claim a monarchy. 

A chimney, two hundred and twenty feet 
high, falls in London, killing five persons. 








Hotices. 


PROGRESS IN AMERICAN IN- 
VENTION.—We are informed that the Wheeler & 
Wilson Manufz ing Company has recently perfected 
and is now introducing a new and meritorious Sewing 
Machine, the New Wheeler & Wilson No. 6, which is 
constructed on novel principles, and seems destined to 
revolutionize the sewing machinery of manufactories. 

This seems to be one ofthe reasons why this Com- 
pany has received, at the World’s Exposition, Vienna, 
1873, both the Grand Medal for Merit and the Grand 
Medal for Progress, since receiving the highest pre- 
miums at former World’s Expositions, and is the only 
sewing machine company recommended by the Inter. 
national $ury for the Grand Diploma of Honor. 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 


WESTERN TRAVEL. Appletons’ 
Hand-Book of American Travel. Western Tour. A 
complete guide to all places on Western routes of travel 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, including the 
Yosemite, and all places of resort on the Pacific slope; 
the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers; 
full description of all Western cities and railroad routes ; 
with maps. Cloth, flexible. Price, $2.0c. 

D. Arpreton & Co., Publishers, New York. 





APPLETONS’ EUROPEAN GUIDE 
Book. Illustrated. Part I., including England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Belgium, and Holland. Part 
II., including Switzerland, Northern and Southern 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. To each part is appended a 
Vocabulary of Travel, in the language of the several 
countries. Sixth edition, for 1873. Published in two 
separate volumes, or in one volume complete. In mo 
rocco, gilt. Price, $6.50. 

D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, New York 





COOPER'S SEA TALES.—A new 
and cheap edition. [Illustrated by Darley. To be 
completed in five , uniform with the “ Leather- 
Stocking Tales.” ‘The Pilot,” ‘The Red Rover,” 
“The Wing-and-Wing,” now ready. . By J. Feni- 
MORE Cooper. 8vo, paper covers. With eight illus- 
trations, by F. O. C. Darley, to each volume. Price, 
75 cents each; cloth, $1.25. D. Aprreton & Co., 
Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


“A DAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA,” 
A NOQVEL, 
By CHRISTIAN REID, 


With Illustrations by Alfred Fredericks, will be begua 
in APPLETONS’ JouRNAL, October 25th 











